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Tue true German Idyl is pure as childhood itself. *-It breathes of whis- 
pering trees and murmuring brooks, the singing of birds and the 
fragrance of flowers, the glory of the sunlight bathing greenwood and 
garden, and the softness of the moonlight silvering the spray of splash- 
ing fountains, and sinking like fairy music into the soul. Laughing vine- 
yards wreathe the hillsides ; leafy depths lend a richer beauty to every 
woodland scene; dreamy nooks invite the wanderer to the clear 
streams which flow softly by them ; and from the white villages in the 
distance sweet bells ring out their cheerful tones over the valleys. 

In the midst of these sights and sounds a bright-faced stripling sings 
to his fiddle, with a lilt like that of the birds, a fresh, airy, impassioned 
little song of a fair lady placed far too high for him to hope to win her, 
while to love her is a gladness in itself. Such is the simple chord that 
Eichendorff touches; but from that single string, which one would 
think could produce nothing, more than a monotone, he draws such 
sweet lyric strains that our asthetic sense notes with glad delight each 
slight change the rare artist elicits from his unpretending instrument. 

Bright, lovely vocal nature is predominant throughout ; and man, in 
sympathy with her, keeps fresh and untainted joys. Then, too, a sweet 
humor, that only smiles softly to itself, and never grows so mischievous 
as to break the charm of poetic beauty which fills the soul as we read, 
travels ever along with the rapture of youth and child-like joy which 
glow, and dance, and burst into song here. The exuberance of fresh 
and guileless young life sparkles with the fullness of all that the senses 
can borrow from God’s world of beauty, and bloom, and ripeness ; of 
delicious scents and ravishing sounds ; of grace of form, and grace of 
motion. Over all Love sits enthroned ; but merriment is mingled with 
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our devotion at the shrine of that powerful divinity. We feel as we 
read, that the soul is indeed a sea, as its name is said to mean, and 
that the senses are the winds that play upon it and move it into each 
successive change of emotion ; and all the great artists, like Shakspeare 
and Cervantes, from time to time keep us from forgetting that, whatever 
storms may toss that ever-changing sea, and whatever breakers may 
fret it in its contact with the material world, there are still playful zeph- 
yts to dance upon its surface and dimple it into smiles, and a sunshine 
to gleam upon its tranquil face when the storms are past. 

This romance of Eichendorff’s is a perfect specimen of the humor- 
ous idyl. We know of nothing in English at all like it ; and it lacks 
the roguery of the ficaresco romances of Spain too entirely to be com- 
pared with them. Besides, the sweet, dreamy idealistic gemiith, which 
gives its tender delicacy to German music, fills it throughout with a 
spirit which we can find in no other literature. The English of the 
Elizabethan age were tinged with it; but our language and race have 
lost it long ago. There is a rude touch of it in Sidney’s Arcadia, and 
traces enough of it in Shakspeare to make it seem like an old friend 
when we meet it now in German letters. Something of it, too, may be 
found in the rural scenes in Marquis Manzoni’s great romance, the 
Promessi Sposi; but as an art, it belongs exclusively to German soil. 
Of course, we use the term German in a sense sufficiently broad to in- 
clude writers like Hans Christian Andersen, of close affinities in race 
and culture to the Germans, as the pure idyllic spirit exists largeiy in 
his /mprovisatore. 

It is not our purpose to indulge in deep criticism, with the aid of 
carefully poised antithesis and elaborate digging at the roots of the fair 
science of zsthetics, but simply to conduct the reader closely through 
the book, letting him air his soul in the sunny places, and smile among 
the vineyards, or slumber in the shade of the fruit-trees. We grieve some- 
what to mar the beauty of the book with extracts from it, and wish some 
magic power were ours to trace in air before the eyes of our*readers each 
idyl as we see it ourselves, having come under the spell by reading the 
lore as the necromancer penned it. Words in another tongue are like 
a reflection of the picture in a flawed mirror. Such scenes as are pic- 
tured in these pleasant pages should be transferred from the mind to 
the eye, to be fully divined by the soul; and this could be fitly done 
only through the delicate tracery of such designers as Birket Foster and 
Ary Scheffer. We trust to see this last embellishment given our favor- 
ite some day. 

The simple-minded, peasant lad, who is Eichendorff’s “ Good-for- 
naught,” endowed with the gift of song and some musical genius, per- 
fectly transparent in the fine conceit he has of himself, enamored of 
Nature's fair sights, and scents, and sounds, fond of roving, of lounging, 
and of sleeping, and greatly averse to any useful work, is made to 
paint himself with fine artistic skill. The whole story is managed with 
wonderful delicacy and grace of development. It only gives the im- 
pression, without ever stating it in so many words, that the boy is hand- 
some, as well as poetic, and pure-hearted, and easy-natured ; and that 
hence, the persons with whom he comes in contact, really grow fond of 
him, and that there is therefore some reasonableness in his naively shown 
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good opinion of himself. The boy is really a charming creation. We 
sympathize with him, while we laugh at him, somewhat as we do in the 
case of Don Quixote and of Uncle Toby. This, indeed, is the effect 
of all humor of the richest and sweetest order. We feel it in the 
case of Falstaff, and in a less degree in that of Malvolio. For, humor 
is mirth softened and mellowed by poetic feeling. It is the blended 
result of that quivering magnetism which gives to all large souls a two- 
fold sensation, when any emotion is experienced, a sensation allied, on 
the one hand, to laughter ; on the other to tears. It is this thorough 
humanity, in the sweetest and purest sense of the word, that makes the 
peasant-boy of our idyl so refreshing a revelation. The scent of a 
flower, Putlitz tells us in his charming fairy tale of the /orget-me-not, is 
its soul. Apply the analogy to human flowers, and we must say of this 
joyous, naive Good-for-naught, that his soul certainly gives out a deli- 
cious fragrance. 

The story begins on this wise : 

“The wheel to my father’s mill was rushing and roaring once again 
right merrily ; the snow kept steadily dripping from the roof; the spar- 
rows were twittering and fluttering about in the midst of it ; I was sit- 
ting on the door-sill, and rubbing sleep out of my eyes —so very pleas- 
ant did I find it in the warm sunshine. Just then my father stepped 
into the house—he had already been bustling about the mill since day- 
break, with night-cap set aslant on his head. He said to me: 

“Thou Good-for-naught! There thou art, sunning thyself again, 
and lolling, and stretching thy lazy bones, and leaving me to do all the 
work alone. I can no longer feed thee here. The spring-time is be- 
fore the door: go now at once out into the world, and earn thy bread 
for thyself.’ 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘if I am a Good-for-naught, it is well. I will then 
go into the world, and make my fortune.’ 

“ And, indeed, this was right pleasant to me, for it had occurred to 
me of myself, but a short time before, to go on my travels, since I heard 
the yellow-hammer, which, always sad in fall and winter, sang at our 
window —‘ Bauer mieth’ mich! Bauer mieth’ mich!’ and now, in the 
lovely spring-time, again quite proud and gay, call out from the tree— 
‘Bauer, behalt deinen Dienst!’ So I went into the house and took 
down from the wall my fiddle, which I played right skillfully. My 
father gave me, besides, a few groschen as money for the road ; and so 
I strolled out through the village, stretched out length-ways on both 
sides of the road. ‘Truly, I felt my own secret joy when I saw all my 
old acquaintances and comrades on right and left, just as yesterday, 
and the day before, and ever before, turn out for work, to dig and to 
plow, while I was thus striking out into the free world. I called to the 
poor people on all sides my adieus, right proud and happy as I was; 
but no,one troubled himself much about them. To me it was like an 
endless Sunday in my soul. And as I at last came out into the open 
field, I put before me there my beloved fiddle, and played and sang, as 
I traveled on upon the highway.” 

While he is singing, he is overtaken by an elegant carriage, in which 
are seated two ladies, one of them young and exceedingly beautiful. 
The carriage comes to a halt, and after a short talk with him, they bid 
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him jump up behind. He enjoys the ride intensely, but falls asleep at 
last, which he has a marvellous knack of doing at all times and in all 
places. When he opens his eyes, the carriage is stationary under lofty 
linden-trees, near a stately castle, within sight of Vienna. The ladies 
have already alighted, and finding himself alone, he springs quickly up 
the broad stairs into the castle. 

“In this castle every thing seemed wonderful to me. At first, as I 
looked around me in the wide, cool entrance-hall, some one taps me on 
the shoulder with his staff. I turn quickly around: there stands a great 
gentleman in magnificent clothing, a broad shoulder-belt of gold and 
silk passing over his breast and extending to his hips; in his hand a 
wand overlaid with silver ; and his face furnished with an extraordina- 
rily long, arched, and electoral-princely nose —a man strutting and 
stately as a puffed-up turkey-cock—who asks me what I want here. 
I was completely confused, and for fright and amazement, could bring 
out nothing. After this came more attendants, running up and down 
the steps, who said nothing at all, but looked at me from top to toe. 
Then came a lady’s maid (as I heard afterward she was) straight up to 
me with an easy manner, and said I was a charming young fellow, and 
the gracious lady ordered her to ask me if I would take service here 
as gardener’s boy? I put my hand into my waistcoat ; my couple of 
groschen— God knows what had become of them; they must have 
been jerked out of my pocket by the jolting about of the carriage — 
they were gone. I had nothing but my fiddle-playing, for which, more- 
over, the gentleman with the wand, as he said to me in passing by, 
would not give a farthing. I said, therefore, to the lady’s maid, in my 
heartache —yes. Still, my eyes glancing sideways, were kept perpetu- 
ally fixed upon the gloomy figure that evermore, like the pendulum of 
a tower-clock, kept traveling up and down the hall, and came back 
again from the background moving toward me just as majestic and aw- 
ful as before. At-last came the gardener ; mumbled under his beard 
something about rabble and country clown, and led me to the gar- 
den ; while, on the way, he gave me a long lecture besides — how, if I 
would be only well-behaved, sober, and diligent, and not be roving 
out into the world, or be practicing spendthrift tricks and unprofitable 
matter, I would in time attain some day to something worth having. 

“There were many more very pretty lessons — good, and solid, and 
useful — only since then I have forgotten almost all of them. I do not 
at all rightly know with any certainty how it happened so then, but to 
every thing I said nothing but only —yes ; for I was like a bird whose 
wings have been soaked in water. So then I was, God be thanked! 
found in bread.” 

The life in the garden he finds delightful, having plenty to eat, and 
more than enough money to buy wine with. The only drawback is 
that he has a good deal to do. But the moment the gardener is out of 
sight, with that instinctive taste for lotus-eating which characterizes 
him, he draws out his short little tobacco pipe, sits down, and exalts 
his soul into residence in air-castles. Of course, in these sweet dreams 
the fair young lady who brought him to the castle figures largely. 
Sometimes she does in fact pass through the garden in the distance, 
with book or guitar. He sings songs of greeting, which he hopes that 
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she listens to with condescending pleasure. In the midst of these 
dreams comes a little adventure. 

“In the evening — it was indeed on a Saturday, and I was in joyful 
anticipation of the coming Sunday, just standing in the garden-house 
at the window, with my fiddle, and was thinking still of those gleaming 
eyes — when all at once, running toward me through the twilight, comes 
the lady’s maid.” 

“* Here, the most lovely, gracious lady sends you something that you 
are to drink to her health. Good-night!’ 

“With that, she placed quickly before on the window a flask of wine, 
and immediately vanished again between the flowers and the hedges, 
like a lizard. I however stood a long time after, before the wonderful 
flask, and could not understand how this had happened tome. And 
if I had before this touched my fiddle gaily, now, for the first time, did 
I play and sing just right; and I sang the song of ‘The Fair Lady’ 
quite through, and all my songs—as many as I knew at all —till all 
the nightingales awoke outside, and the moon and stars had long since 
been shining over the garden. Yes, this was, for once, a good, a ldve- 
ly night!” 

He watches the lovely lady every morning as she looks out from her 
window into the garden, until one morning a fly makes him sneeze, 
and then he Joses this delight, for she appears there no more. This 
deprivation, with the gardener’s perpetual dinning into his ears that 
he is a lazy fellow, and his longing for a free life, makes him melan- 
choly. The contrast which follows is fine: 

“The other youngsters, meantime, were all finely dressed up to go 
out to the dancing-rooms in the neighboring suburb. There every 
thing heaved and surged about in Sunday dress in the warm air be- 
tween the shining houses and the wandering barrel-organs, swarming 
backward and forward. But I sat, like a bittern, in the sedge of a se- 
questered pond in the garden, and rocked myself in the boat which 
was moored there, while the vesper-bells rang out from the town over 
the garden, and the swans on the water swam slowly around me on 
either side. A fear of death came over me.”’ 

Ladies and gentlemen come down from the castle to take a row on 
the pond, and he has a good long look at the lovely lady. This party 
call on him for a song, and he sings the song of “The Fair Lady,” of 
which we offer a somewhat close translation : 


“Where’er I go and gaze, 

In field, and wood, and vale, 
From mount, to brook that plays 
Down in the sheltered dale, 
Fair dame of highest praise, 

A thousand times, all hail ! 


“In my garden find I 
Many flowers fair and fine ; 
Many wreaths there bind I 
With graceful twist and twine ; 
Greetings with them wind I, 
And thousand thoughts of mine. 
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“T dare not tell you one, 
She is too high and fair ; 
The light they all must shun, 
For love, that looks its sphere 
So far beyond, has won 
But in the heart a bier. 


“T shine out joyous things, 
And up and down they wave, 
And though my heart its strings 
Should burst, some strength I’ll save— 
Dig while my spirit sings, 
And dig full soon my grave.” 


The party breaks up, and the first chapter ends with this true touch 
of poetic feeling : 

“ But the tears were standing in my eyes while I was singing. My 
heart was ready to burst from the song for shame and for pain. It all 
came to me now on a sudden, how se is so lovely, and I am so poor, 
and scoffed at, and forsaken by the world; and, as they all disappear- 
ed behind the copses, then could I contain myself no longer: I threw 
myself down on the grass and wept bitterly.” 

A toll-house stands on the highway in front of the castle, and close 
to the garden wall. The collector has recently died, and our young 
Good-for-naught is appointed in his place by the lord of the castle. 
Here he begins to lead a new life. He falls heir to the deceased col- 
lector’s gorgeous dressing-gown — red, with yellow dots relieving its 
brilliant hue ; his green slippers ; night cap; and sundry pipes with 
long stems. All day he sat on the little bench before his house, in 
dressing gown and night cap, and smoked his pipe with the longest 
stem in the late collector’s supply ; and watched the people going and 
coming. What a true touch of nature is this : “ I was always wishing that 
only for a single time even a couple of folks out of my native village, 
who always said that I would come to nothing in my whole life, might 
come over here and see me thus.” He shows his esthetic nature by 
throwing out the potatoes and other vegetables the late collector had 
planted in the little garden attached to the toll house, and planting 
choice flowers in their stead, much to the horror of his friend, the state- 
ly porter with the huge electoral-princely nose. He puts beautiful nose- 
gays every evening on a stone table in an arbor of the castle garden, as 
an offering to the lovely lady. Sure enough, the flowers disappear 
every time before he brings fresh ones next evening. We pass over 
one or two adventures that follow, to give his impressions of mathe- 
matical work in the luscious season of spring, for here he has our 
strongest sympathy : 

“T felt constantly — as always heretofore when spring was about to 
begin — as restless and joyous, without knowing why, as if a great hap- 
piness, or else something extraordinary, were impending over me. In 
particular, that disagreeable ciphering now, for the first time, pleased 
me no longer for the present, and I had — when the sunshine fell in 
green, golden light upon the figures through the chestnut-tree before 
the window, and I so steadily added up, carrying a figure to the next 
column, and again up and down—at the same time very strange 
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thoughts, so that I was sometimes utterly confused, and truly could not 
count up twice three ; for the figure eight came up before me always 
like my plump, tightly laced lady with the broad head-dress. The 
naughty seven was very like a sign-post, perpetually pointing backward ; 
or a gallows. The greatest sport of all yet, was furnished me by the 
nine, which so often to my eyes placed itself merrily like six on its 
head, before I was well aware of it ; while the two, like an interroga- 
tion point, looked about as slyly as if it were wishing to ask me: What 
is at last to become of thee, thou poor naught? Without ‘hese —this 
lank one and all — thou stayest still for ever naught?” 

Soon a masquerade-dance takes place at the castle. Amid the music 
and all the joy and splendor of this festive occasion, he sees his love- 
ly lady come out on the balcony with a handsome gentleman in rich 
uniform. The thought flashes across his mind that she is perhaps mar- 
ried, or to be married, to this grand cavalier. He “rolls himself to- 
gether, like a hedgehog, in the prickles of his thoughts,” and while the 
dance music sounds out from the castle, he sits in the garden-tree “like 
the night-owl, in the ruins of his happiness, through the whole night.” 
And now his old passion for travel seizes him again. Poor as he had 
come, he goes forth again into the wide world, taking only his trusty 
fiddle with him. His face is set southward, for he longs to see Italy. 

“ Ttaliam! Italiam! ce fut jadis le cri des empereurs d’Allemagne, 
aujourd’hui c’est le cri des poétes,” says M. Henri Blaze de Bury. It 
is the cry of the romancers too. Eichendorff’s Good-for-naught has to 
go to imperial Rome itself, to lend the true poetic tinge to the Idyl. 
Romance must have an Italian sky over it to give it completeness. 

But our Good-for-naught does not know the way to Italy, and is not 
much helped by the rude peasant of whom he first makes inquiry. 
From the porter with the electoral-princely nose he had heard much of 
the wonders of that sunny land. He had said to him: “ Worthy Mr. 
Collector, Italy is a beautiful land, where the dear God cares for all ; 
where one can lie down in the sunshine on his back, the raisins grow 
so into one’s very mouth; and, if the tarantula bites one, he dances 
with uncommon nimbleness, when he has even never before learned to 
dance.” But the wise porter had not told him how to get to this won- 
derful land. 

After sundry adventures, he reaches an inn, in front of which young 
lads and lasses are sitting. He takes out his fiddle and strikes up a 
mérry contra-dance, as he steps out from the wood — in which he had 
been wandering — toward the inn. Soon the music sets them all to 
dancing. A pretty maiden brings him out from the inn — to show their 
thanks for his music —a tankard, doing him first the courtesy to dip 
her little bird-mouth into the wine. After the rest have dispersed, he 
has a pleasant little flirtation with this friendly damsel, who, he fancies, 
has fallen in love with him. But this charming /é¢e-a-/é¢e is interrupted 
by a drunken man from the inn, and our Good-for-naught is left to sor- 
rowful thoughts about the great, wide.world into which he has strayed. 
As he sits brooding thus, he hears the sound of horses’ hoofs in the 
wood. Soon after, two riders come forward under the trees. Satisfied 
that they are robbers, he swings himself up to the first limb of the lin 
den tree under which he has been sitting. 
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“But I was dangling still with half of my body over the limb, and 
was just about to draw up my legs too, when one of the riders trotted 
briskly up behind me, over the open space, and toward me. I now 
shut my eyes close in the dark leafage, and did not stir or move. 

“Who is there?’ was cried out suddenly right behind me. 

“Nobody !’ shouted I with all my might and main, from terror lest 
he might yet have laid hold of me. Secretly, however, I was obliged 
to laugh to myself at how the fellows would be bitten when they turned 
out my empty pockets. 

“Hey! hey!’ said the robber again, ‘to whom, then, belong the pair 
of legs that are hanging down here?’ 

“There was no more help forit. ‘Nothing more,’ replied I, ‘than a 
pair of poor wandering musician’s legs ;’ and slipped quickly down to 
the ground again, for I was ashamed besides to be hanging any longer 
there over the limb, like a broken fork. 

“ The rider’s horse shied as I so suddenly glided down from the tree. 
He stroked him on the neck, and said, laughing: 

“ Now, we too indeed are wandering about, so we are fair mates. I 
thought, therefore, that you might help us a little to find the way to B. 
It shan’t be any loss to you.” 

“T had now to swear stoutly, that I did not in the least know where 
B. lay, and that I would cheerfully make inquiry in the inn here, or 
lead them to the village below. The fellow took no excuse. He very 
quietly drew from his girdle a pistol, which shone very prettily in the 
moonlight. 

“* My dear fellow,’ said he to me at the same time in the most friend- 
ly way, while he sometimes wiped the barrel of the pistol, sometimes 
again held it,up to his eyes, examining it, ‘my dear fellow, thou wilt be 
so geod as to go thyself in front of us to B.’ 

“ At this I was now very much troubled. Should I hit the right road, 
I would be sure to come to the robber band and get a cudgeling, since I 
had no money with me. Should I not hit it, I would get a cudgeling in 
that case, too. I did not reflect thus long, but struck into the first road 
as the best, which led along by the inn away from the village. The 
rider sprang quickly back to his companion, and both followed me then 
slowly, at some distance behind.” 

They journey on thus through the night in the wood, until day begins 
to dawn, many fears meanwhile troubling our Good-for-naught. 

“ At last, long, ruddy rays of light began here and there to streak 
the sky, very lightly, as when one breathes upon a looking-glass. A 
lark, too, began to sing aloft over the still valley. Then was it all at 
once very bright in my heart with the greeting of morning, and all fear 
was over. The two riders, however, stretched themselves out, and 
looked around them on all sides, and seemed now to bécome, for the 
first time, aware that we might indeed not be on the right road. They 
chattered again a good deal, and I observed well that they were speak- 
ing of me. Indeed, it looked to me as if one of them were alarmed 
about me, for fear I might be a secret highwayman who wished to lead 
them astray in the wood. This was a fine jest for me, for the lighter 
it grew round about us, the more courage I got, especially as we had 
just come out upon a beautiful open spot in the woods. I looked from 
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this place around me on all sides very wildly, and whistled on my fin- 
gers a couple of times, as the pickpockets do when they wish to give 
signals to one another. 

“«Halt!’ cried one of the horsemen so suddenly that I regularly 
started. When I look around, they have both dismounted, and have 
tied their horses to a tree. One, however, comes straight up to me, 
looks me staringly in the face, and begins all of a sudden to laugh very 
immoderately. I must confess, this unreasonable laughter angered me. 
But he said: 

“¢Truly, this is the gardener —I mean to say, collector of the cas- 
tle!’ 

“T looked hard at him, but satisfied myself that I did not remem- 
ber him. I would indeed have had much to do, if I had wished to 
look at all the young gentlemen who were riding to-and-fro at the cas- 
tle. But he continued, with perpetual laughter : 

“¢This is glorious! Thou art out of service, as I see. We are just 
in want of a servant. Stay with us; in that case thou wilt have per- 
petual holidays.’ 

“TI was completely puzzled, and said at last, that I had just set out 
on a journey to Italy. 

“*'To Italy?’ replied the stranger. ‘That is just where we are go- 
ing too!’ 

“* Now, if hat is the case!’ I cried out, and, full of joy, took my 
fiddle out of my pouch and touched its strings, so that the birds in the 
wood awoke. But the gentleman quickly caught hold of the other 
gentleman and waltzed with him all around on the greensward, as if de- 
ranged.” 

They now take a lunch before proceeding on their journey, and name 
themselves to our Good-for-naught as the painter Leonhard, and the 
painter Guido. Herr Leonhard is tall, slim, and brown, with merry, 
sparkling eyes. Herr Guido is much younger, smaller, and more deli- 
cately made ; with a pretty face, and abundant dark-brown locks fall- 
ing luxuriantly about it. We may as well let the reader into the secret 
—which our Good-for-naught does not discover until the end of his 
travels and the end of the book—that Herr Guido is a lady in dis- 
guise, and that our Good-for-naught is unwittingly playing a part in a 
romantic love-story. After the sylvan repast which they take together, 
Herr Guido strums on the fiddle and sings a song, to the music of 
which our Good-for-naught goes to sleep, as he has a happy knack of 
doing. As he opens his eyes again, he hears Come é be/lo / called out 
near him, and sees the young painter bending so closely over him in 
the shining morning light, that his great black eyes are almost all of 
his face that can be seen between his down-hanging locks. Ah, how 
the little wanderer would have been pleased, if he had known that a 
lady was admiring his beauty! At last they set out again, get a coach 
at B., and post merrily on to Italy, the postilion blowing his horn lusti- 
ly, and our Good-for-naught mounted on the box, as happy as a lord. 
They travel rapidly, getting out nowhere, and only stopping at the road- 
side inns long enough to have food and drink brought to them. The 
windows of the coach too are kept closed. 

“Only sometimes Herr Guido stuck his dear, handsome head out of 
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the coach-window and discoursed with me in a friendly way, and laugh- 
ed then at Herr Leonhard, who would not suffer this, and would be 
angry every time at the long discourse.” 

Our young traveler was very anxious to see something of the won- 
derful Italy from his post of vantage, and tried his best to keep his 
eyes open ; but somehow, the sixteen horse-hoofs kept tangling and 
twining themselves into such a net-work of confusion, that it was too 
much in the way of bewilderment for his eyes, and he wou/d sleep in 
spite of his efforts to keep awake. 

At last, on a beautiful evening, they stop at an inn, and alight. Here, 
a short, hump-backed, red-whiskered, eagle-nosed man of an inquisi- 
tive turn of mind, who afterward proves to be a spy on the young 
lovers, tries to pump their servant. But as neither knows the language 
of the other, the conversation is amusing, without lending much help 
to the spy. 

“He had once been in Germany, and thought wonders of his know- 
ledge of German. He put himself close to me, and asked me now 
this, now that, while he continually kept taking snuff: if I were the 
servitore ? when had we arrivati? if we were doing to Roma? But all 
this I myself did not know, and also could not at all understand his 
gibberish. ‘ Parlez vous Frangais?’ I said at last to him in my worry. 
He shook his huge head, and this made me very glad, for I too, in- 
deed, did know French.” 

But, tough as such a style of conversation may be, the Signor keeps 
plying him with questions, until it seems to him as if he wishes “to 
peck at him with his eagle’s nose ;” and the maid-servants, listening to 
the Babylonish discourse, laugh heartily at them both. Our traveler 
lays down knife and fork at last, in disgust, and escapes to the inn- 
door. Out-of-doors, in the warm summer night, he sits down, and hears 
Herr Guido playing on the balcony above, singing sweetly to a guitar 
he had found in his room; and, lulled by the soft strains, he falls 
asleep on the bench before the inn-door. When he wakes up, joyous 
with the freshness the morning-red infuses into him, he sings a reveille 
to the companions who he fancies are still sleeping above. All is quiet, 
and he runs up to the room. The painters, his masters, are gone! 
Nothing is to be seen but the guitar Herr Guido had sung to yester- 
even, and on the table in the middle of the room a beautiful purse, full 
of money, with a note pinned to it, on which is written in great letters : 
For the Herr Collector. But he is much distressed at losing his merry 
masters, and rouses the people of the inn, to learn nothing of the mys- 
tery, however, except that from the signs and gesticulations of one 
maid-servant he collects that she had observed Herr Guido, when 
singing from the balcony, to cry out aloud suddenly, and rush back 
into the room. Once in the night, too, she heard the tramping of 
horses’ hoofs outside ; and, peeping through the little chamber-win- 
dow, she saw the hump-backed Signor gallop across the field on 
a gray horse in the moonlight, so hotly that he was tossed up yard- 
high from the saddle; and she had crossed herself, because it 
looked like a goblin riding on a three-legged horse. Our Good-for- 
naught knows not what to make of all this; but the coach waits out- 
side, and the postilion is patiently sounding his horn; so he runs out, 
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jumps in, has the door shut-to behind him ; the postilion cracks his 
whip, and once more he sets out into the wide world. At each post 
they reach, fresh horses stand harnessed, and they travel on with mar- 
vellous swiftness. He finds good eating at the inns, enjoys the motion 
of the coach, and the view of changing landscapes on either side, and 
nods a cavalier greeting to the people who take off their hats to him as 
he passes. But at last his purse is empty, so many payments have been 
made at inns and post-houses, and he grows alarmed. He thinks of 
jumping out as soon as they pass some solitary wood, and running away ; 
but he finds it hard to leave the handsome coach tenartitless. He calls 
out to the postilion to know whither he is going ; but to all his ques- 
tions the only answer to be got from the fellow is: “Sz si, Signore /” 
and on they go, over stock and stone. The coach turns now from the 
highway, and goes through a wild and desolate mountain-ridge. To 
add to his alarm in journeying through this lonely region, the hump- 
backed little man on the gray horse shoots across the road here, plung- 
ing into the wood on the other side. At last glimmering lights meet 
his eye, and the coach slowly winds its way up the mountain to the gate 
of the castle perched on its brow. Here he is received with all cour- 
tesy by a very ugly old woman in black, who bears a great bunch of keys 
and an old-fashioned sconce with two wax candles burning init. This 
female castellan has a great deal to say to him, but of course he does 
not understand a word. He is led into a spacious and beautiful room, 
fit for a lord, (indeed, the castle-people think him their lord’s lady in 
disguise, and treat him with great respect accordingly,) and there he 
sees a table “spread with roast meat, cakes, salad, fruit, wine, and con- 
fectionery, so that the heart laughed in one’s body.” A huge mirror, 
too, is there, reaching from floor to ceiling. 

“T must say, this pleased me right well. I stretched myself a couple 
of times, and walked with long strides up and down the room ina 
stately style. Then, however, I could not help looking for once at my- 
self in so grand a mirror. It is true, the new clothes of Herr Leonhard 
fitted me quite beautifully ; also, I had in Italy got to have such a truly 
fire-glancing eye — but in other respects I was still just such a downy- 
faced lad as I had been at home, only on the upper-lip a pair of down- 
feathers were, for the first time, showing themselves. The old lady 
ground away continually with her toothless mouth, so that it seemed ex- 
actly as if she were munehing at the long, down-hanging tip of her 
nose. Then she pressed me to sit down, chucked me under the chin 
with her lean fingers, and called me Joverino / at which she looked at 
me from her red eyes so roguishly that one corner of her mouth drew 
itself half-way up the cheek ; and at last she went, with a low curtsey, 
out of the door.” 

He makes a good meal, and the maid who had waited on him lights 
him to his room. 

“ There was a sofa, a little mirror, and a stately bed, with curtains of 
green silk. I asked her by signs, if I was to lie there? She nodded 
‘yes,’ to be sure: but it was, though, not possible to do so then, for she 
remained standing beside me, as if nailed to the spot. At last I fetch- 
ed for myself from the dining-room a great glass of wine, and cried to 
her, ‘ Felicissima notte!’ for so much I had learnt already of Italian, 
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But as I thus immediately emptied the glass, she breaks out at once in 
a suppressed tittering, becomes all over red, goes into the dining-room, 
and shuts the door behind her. What is there to laugh at? thought I, 
full of wonder: I believe the people in Italy are all crazy.” 

A discovery of the next morning adds to his amazement. 

“TI sprang, at last, hastily out of bed, dressed myself, and looked 
around the room on all sides of me. Then I remarked a little tapes- 
try-door, which I had not seen at all the day before. It was only left 
upon the latch. I opened it, and perceived a neat little bit of a room 
which, in the morning twilight, looked right cozy. Over a chair were 
woman’s clothes, thrown there in disorder ; upon a little bed lay the 
maiden who had waited on me at table the day before. She was 
still sleeping very quietly, and had her head lying on her fair white 
arm, over which her black tresses were flowing. ‘If she knew that the 
door was open!’ said I to myself, and went back into my sleeping- 
room, while behind me I shut the door again, and bolted it, so that the 
maiden should not be frightened and ashamed when she awoke.” 

Not dreaming that he is taken for a lady in disguise, he meets with 
many things that puzzle him extremely during his sojourn in the cas- 
tle. We pass over these, merely mentioning that he is met by simpers 
and knowing looks from laughing eyes when he asked the name of the 
count to whom the castle belongs ; and that the maid-servants titter as 
they bring him a second glass of wine, when, on a hot day, he drains 
the first to the bottom ; and that once again, when he makes signs that 
he wants a pipe of tobacco, they burst into a violent, and, as it seems 
to him, unreasonable fit of laughter. We pass over also the episode of 
the pale student who falls in love with the supposed lady, and serenades 
under his or her window every night. But we must pause to quote our 
Good-for-naught’s summing up of his life in this feathered nest to which 
a strange fortune had sent him: 

“The good porter! he knew well what he was talking about when 
he always used to say that in Italy the raisins grew of themselves into 
one’s mouth. I lived in the solitary castle like an enchanted prince. 
Wherever I went the people showed great deference before me, although 
they all knew that I had not a farthing in my pocket. I had only to 
say: ‘ Little table, deck thyself!’* and there already stood lordly dishes 
—rice, wine, melons, and Parmesan cheese. I did full justice to it all, 
slept in the stately canopy-bed, went walking in the garden, made music, 
and lent a helping-hand too, sometimes, to the gardening. Often, also, 
I lay hours long in the garden in the high grass, and the puny youth 
(a student, and of kin to the old lady, who was just now here for holi- 
day) walked in his long cape-coat in wide circles around me, and at the 
same time kept muttering, like an enchanter, words out of his book, over 
which I then every time fell asleep. So passed one day after another, 
till I began in the end to become very melancholy on the good eating 
and drinking. From this perpetual doing of nothing my limbs lost all 
their suppleness, and it seemed to me as if I were going to fall com- 
pletely asunder from pure laziness.” 

One day, in the midst of this life of luxurious indolence, while he 





* Tischlein deck’ Dich !— The usual word of command to enchanted tables in the Mahrchen. 
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is singing in a tree-top, the post-horn sounds ; and when he comes down 
from the tree, the old housekeeper meets him with a packet, from which 
she hands him a pretty little note. It is without superscription. He 
breaks it open, and blushes, as he recognizes the hand of his lovely 
lady! The note runs thus: “It is all right again. All hindrances are 
done away with. I privately seized this opportunity of being the first 
to write to you this joyful news. Come, speed you back. It is so soli- 
tary here, and I can hardly live any more since you are away from us. 
Aurelie.” Ecstasy, amazement, and unspeakable joy seized the poor 
boy, who has not the least notion that the note was not intended for 
him at all. He darts away into the most retired part of the garden. 

“There I threw myself down under the hazel-bushes, in the grass, 
and read the little letter once more, repeated the words to myself by 
heart, and then read them again and again ; and the sunbeams danced 
through the leaves over the letters, so that they intertwined one with an- 
other before my eyes, like golden, and bright green, and rose-tinted blos- 
soms. Is she not married, then, after all? thought I. Was the stran- 
ger-officer that time her noble brother, perhaps? or, is he now dead? 
or, am I mad? or—‘It is all the same!’ cried I, at last, and jumped 
up. ‘Now, truly, it is clear — she loves me ; yes, she loves me!’” 

He is now eager to get away from the castle, and to make his way 
back to Germany ; and this wish is increased by his suspicions of a 
mysterious conspiracy against him on the part of the keepers of the 
castle. At night the steward and the housekeeper lock his room-door 
on the outside, and he finds himself a prisoner. With the aid, however, 
of the good-natured, long-bodied student, he climbs out from his win- 
dow into the garden; the student unlocks the garden-gate, and they 
are outside, in the free space. But the student here begins to make 
love to the supposed lady with a vehemence which our Good-for-naught 
does not at all understand. 

“ As we now stepped out into the wood, and I was about to ask him 
the best way to the nearest town, he suddenly fell down on one knee 
before me, raised one hand high in the air, and began to curse and 
swear, so that it was terrible to listen to. I knew not in the least what 
he wanted ; I could only hear again and again — /ddio, and cuore, and 
amore, and furore! When he, however, began to slide at last on both 
knees, rapidly and every moment nearer to me, then he became to me 
all at once very terrible. I was sure that he was crazy, and ran, without 
looking behind me, into the thickest part of the wood.” 

The student gives chase, shouting behind him like a madman. The 
castle-people are aroused, and there is a general pursuit with torch- 
lights. But our ready climber gets up into a tall fir-tree, and safely 
overlooks it all. Gradually the red glare and the tumult grow more 
distant, thg voices sound farther and farther away, and the chase is 
pushed to the other side of the mountain. He scrambles down the - 
tree, runs breathless down into the valley and out into the night. 

Traveling on, night and day, he at last reaches Rome. 

“The night had long since come on, and the moon was shining glo- 
riously, when I at last stepped out of the wood, up a hill, and on a sud- 
den saw the city in the distance before me. The sea glittered from 
afar ; the sky shone and gleamed in boundless expanse with innumera- 
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ble stars ; under them lay the holy city, of which only a long misty 
streak could be seen, like a lion sleeping on the silent earth ; and moun- 
tains stood near by, like dusky travelers who were waking him. I came 
now, first of all, to a great, lonely heath, on which all was gray and still 
as the grave ; only here and there stood an old, fallen pile of masonry, 
or a dry, wonderfully twisted bush. Sometimes night-birds whirred 
through the air; and my own shadow fell evermore long and dark in 
the solitude around me. They say that here a very ancient city and the 
Lady Venus lie buried, and the old pagans sometimes still rise up out 
of their grave and walk in the still night over the heath and mislead 
wanderers. But I kept going straight on and let nothing trouble me ; 
for the city rose up before me, ever more distinct and more stately, and 
the lofty castles, and towers, and golden domes glittered as grandly in 
the clear moonlight as if angels really were standing in golden garments 
on the battlements, and were singing over them out through the still 
night.” 

So he passes through the great gate into the storied city, where the 
streets are empty now, and the moon is shining down between the pala- 
ces as if it were clear day, and the fountains in the lonely piazzas are 
murmuring, and the gardens are rustling around him under soft breezes, 
and load the air with refreshing perfumes. Presently he hears a voice 
singing from one of the gardens, and feels sure that it is the voice of 
his lovely lady. 

We cannot follow him through all the adventures which now ensue, 
and which puzzle and bewilder him so that he believes Rome to be a 
veritable city of enchantments. We only pause to say that he meets 
with a countryman, a painter, who takes as his model for one of the 
shepherd-boys in a group of the Virgin and her Son, the handsome 
head of our Good-for-naught, and who shows him in his studio the por- 
trait of his lovely lady ; that a beautiful idyllic scene is furnished by 
our youth’s waking up from one of his frequent naps in the open air, to 
find himself covered with flowers strewed over him by an unknown 
hand ; and that immediately after he has a most amusing battle of 
abusive words with a parrot, the parrot using choice Italian epithets, and 
he reviling back in German. At a musical party in a garden outside 
the town, to which the painter carries him, he meets the pert and snap- 
pish chamber-maid whom he had known at the castle in Germany. 
Adventures, which confuse and perplex him to the last degree, follow 
this meeting. Glad hopes spring up within him only to be dispelled 
and blown to idle vapor by catastrophes which he does not in the least 
understand ; and his stay in Rome is ended thus: 

“There stood I now under God’s free heaven again, quite alone on 
the still piazza, as I had arrived there yesterday. ‘The fountain, which 
formerly sparkled so merrily in the moonlight for me, as if gngels were 
stepping up and down in it, still plashed away as before ; but mean- 
while for me all desire and joy had sunk into its depths. I firmly in- 
tended now to turn my back forever on this false Italy with its crazy 
painters, oranges, and maid-servants, and wandered, at the self-same 
hour, out of the gate.” 

We next see our Good-for-naught singing out his joy from a high 
mountain overlooking his native Austria. Here he falls in with three 
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students of Prague, who are spending their vacation in strolling 
about the country as musicians, and so traveling and supporting them- 
selves at the same time. He becomes one of their party; and the 
plan of their route is arranged thus: 

“ All at once the French-horn performer cried out with his bass voice: 
‘Well! now I have it,’ and at the same time joyfully struck the map 
near him. The other left off an instant his diligent blowing, and looked 
at him in surprise. 

“* Listen!’ said the French-horn performer. ‘Not far from Vienna 
is a castle ; in the castle is a porter; and the porter is my cousin! 
Dearest fellow-disciples, thither must we go, make our bows to the Herr 
Cousin, and he will surely then take good care to bring us farther on 
our way!’ 

“When I heard this, I started up quickly. ‘ Does he not perform on 
the bassoon?’ asked I, ‘and is of a long, straight figure, and has a 
huge, stately nose?’ The French-horn performer nodded his head. I, 
however, embraced him with joy, so that the three-cornered hat fell 
from his head ; and we determined now at once, that we should all 
travel with each other in the mail-boat on the Danube, down to the 
castle of the lovely lady.” 

During the merry voyage on the Danube, which he makes in com- 
pany with the light-hearted students, an old clergyman, and a young 
girl just going into service at the castle, he learns that the young lady 
of the castle is just about to be married to a madcap youngster now 
expected back from Italy, and becomes satisfied that he is the looked- 
for bridegroom. At last they land, and the party separate, each going 
his own way. Our Good-for-naught hastens toward the castle. 

“ My toll-house, which I had to pass by, was still standing in the old 
place. The tall trees from the magnificent garden were still rustling 
evermore over it. A yellow-hammer, which in the old times used to 
sing her evening song on the chestnut-tree before the window at every 
sunset, was singing too, once more, as if nothing at all had happened 
in the world since. The window of the toll-house stood open. I ran 
to it full of joy, and stuck my head into the room. There was nobody 
inside, but the clock against the wall still kept ticking away peacefully. 
The writing-table stood at the window, and the long pipe in a corner, 
as in old times. I could not withstand the impulse ; I jumped in 
through the window, and seated myself at the writing-table, before the 
huge account-book. There fell the sunshine once more, through the 
chestnut-tree before the window, in green and gold tints upon the fig- 
ures in the open book. The bees hummed once more at the open 
window, buzzing here and there. The yellow-hammer on the tree out- 
side kept singing joyously on. Suddenly, however, the door into the 
room opened, and an old, tall collector in my dotted dressing-gown 
stepped in! He remained standing at the door, when he so unexpect- 
edly spied me, took his spectacles quickly from his nose, and looked at 
me grimly. I, however, was not a little frightened at this, jumped up 
without having a word to say, and ran out of the house-door, away 
through the little garden, where I might soon have entangled my feet 
in the abominable potato-vines which the old collector had now, as 
I saw, planted again, by the porter’s advice, in the place of my flowers. 
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I could hear him still, as he ran out in front of the door and stood 
there, abusing away behind me; but I was already sitting up on the 
high garden-wall, and was looking down into the castle-garden with 
beating heart. There was a fragrance, and glimmer, and a jubilant 
carolling of all the birds. The open spaces and walks were empty, but 
the gilded tree-tops bowed themselves in the evening breeze before me, 
as if they wished to welcome me ; and in the view on one side the Dan- 
ube shone out sometimes from the deep glen up to me between the 
trees. ll at once I heard singing at some distance in the garden: 


“* Hushed now man’s loud joy hath grown; 
Murmurs the earth as in dreaming, 
With her trees so wondrous seeming, 

What to the heart is hardly known, 
Olden times and tender sorrows, 
And light showers sweep its furrows, 
Through the breast heat-lightening on.” 


“The voice and the song sounded to me so strange, and yet again as 
well known as if I had heard it once somewhere in a dream. I thought 
long, long about it. ‘That is the Herr Guido!’ cried I, at last, full of 
joy, and swung myself quickly down into the garden. It was the very 
same song that he sung on that summer evening upon the balcony of 
the Italian inn, where I had seen him for the last time. He still kept 
singing on ; but I sprang over beds and hedges toward the sound of 
the song. As I now stepped out from among the last rose-bushes, I 
stood stock-still immediately, as if enchanted ; for, in the green open 
space beside the swan-pond, lit up by the evening glow, sat, on a stone 
bench, the lovely, gracious lady, in a magnificent dress, and with a 
wreath of white and red roses on her black hair, and with her eyes cast 
down ; and she was playing, during her song, with her riding-whip, on 
the greensward before her, just as in old times in the boat, when I had 
to sing the song of ‘The Lovely Lady’ before her. Opposite to her 
sat another young lady, who had her round, white neck, full of brown 
tresses, turned toward me, and was singing to her guitar, while the 
swans in the quiet pond were swimming around in a circle. Then the 
lovely lady suddenly lifted up her eyes, and screamed aloud as she 
caught sight of me. The other lady turned quickly around toward me 
—so quickly that her tresses flew into her face — and, as she looked 
straight at me, broke out into an immoderate fit of laughter, sprang 
then from the bench, and clapped her little hands three times. In the 
same instant came a great number of little maidens in white-flowered, 
short little dresses, with green and red loops — came slipping out from 
among the rose-bushes in such numbers that I could not understand 
where they had all been placed. They held in their hands a long 
flower-garland, formed quickly a circle around me, danced about around 
me, and sang at the same time — 


““ We bring to thee the bridal-wreath, 
With silk of violet-blue ; 
Dance and dear delights we thee bequeath, 
For thy wedding-joy so new. 
Green and lovely bridal-wreath, 
Silk of violet-blue. 
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“This was a free reception. Of the little songstresses I now also 
recognized a few: they were maidens from the village. I pinched 
their cheeks, and would gladly have escaped out of the circle ; but the 
pert little things would not let me out. I did not in the least know what 
the affair might really mean, and stood there quite embarrassed. Then 
suddenly there stepped forward out of the thicket a young man ina 
hunting-dress. I hardly trusted my eyes—it was the joyous Herr 
Leonhard! The little maidens now opened their circle, and stood on 
a sudden as if enchanted —all motionless, each poised on one little 
leg, while they stretched out the other in the air, and at the same time 
held aloft with both arms the flower-garland high over their heads. 
The Herr Leonhard, however, caught the lovely, gracious lady — who 
was still standing all silent, and only sometimes glanced over at me— 
by the hand, led her to me, and said: 

“« Love (concerning this are the learned now all agreed) is one of the 
most courageous attributes of the human heart. The bastions of rank 
and station it crumbles down with one fiery glance ; the world is for it 
too narrow, and eternity too short. Yes, it is certainly a poet’s mantle, 
which every imaginative spirit for once in the cold world draws around 
him, to wander away to Arcadia. And the farther two sundered lovers 
wander from each other, into so much the more graceful folds does the 
wind of travel blow the changeable-colored mantle behind them, in so 
much the bolder and more surprising beauty does the drapery unfold 
itself, so much longer grows the robe of the lovers behind them, so 
that a third person cannot travel over the country without unexpectedly 
stepping upon such a pair of trains. O, dearest Herr Collector and 
bridegroom ! although you have rustled away in this mantle to the bank 
of the Tiber, this pretty little hand of your present bride held fast still 
to the farthest end of your train; and while you were moving rapidly 
about, and fiddling, and making a noise in the world, you were fain to 
come back into the quiet jurisdiction of her lovely eyes. And now 
then, since it has so come about, you two dear, dear foolish people! 
draw the blessed mantle around you, so that the whole of the rest of 
the world may perish around you. Love you on, like the conies, and 
be fortunate !’ 

“The Herr Leonhard was hardly through with his speech, when the 
. other young lady who had before sung the little song, came straight up 
to me, put a fresh myrtle-wreath quickly on my head, and sang, in doing 
so, very drolly, while she pushed the wreath firmly into my locks, and 
at the same time her pretty face was close to me: 


“ For this, to thee I’m friendly so; 
For this, my head’s to be attired ; 
Because the blow made by thy bow, 
Has oft my heart with joy inspired. 


Then she stepped back again a few steps — 

“«Knowest thou still the robbers who once shook thee in the night 
from a tree?’ said she, while she made a curtsey to me, and looked at 
me so sweetly and gaily that my heart regularly laughed in my body. 
Thereupon, without waiting for my answer, she walked all around me. 

“Truly, still entirely the old friend, without all the Italian after- 
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tastes! But no, look at only one thing, however, the big pockets!’ 
cried she suddenly to the lovely, gracious lady. ‘ Violin, linen, razor, 
traveling-case, all huddled together ! ’ 

“ At the same time she turned me about on all sides, and could not 
in the least restrain her laughter. The lovely, gracious lady was, mean- 
while, still always quiet, and could not at all raise her eyes for shame 
and embarrassment. Often it seemed to me as if she were secretly 
angry at the much talking and joking. At last tears suddenly burst 
from her eyes, and she hid her face on the bosom of the other lady. This 
one looked at her at first in astonishment, and drew her then affection- 
ately to her bosom. But I stood there altogether puzzled ; for the 
more closely I viewed the strange lady, the more distinctly I recognized 
her : it was, indeed, none other than— the young painter, Herr Guido! 
I did not in the least know what I should say, and was about to inquire 
more closely, when Herr Leonhard stepped up to her and talked pri- 
vately with her. 

“* Does he then not know yet?’ I heard him ask. 

“She shook her head. 

“He considered upon this a moment. ‘No, no,’ said he, at last, ‘he 
must soon learn all, else there will arise only new gossip and confusion. 
Herr Collector,’ said he now, turning to me, ‘we have now not much 
time, but do me the favor to take out thy wonder here with all speed, 
in order that thou mayst not hereafter, by thy questions, astonishment, 
and shaking of the head, stir up old stories among the people, and 
shake out new inventions and suppositions.’ 

“ He plunged me, by these words, still deeper into the thicket, while 
the young lady fenced in the air with the riding-whip thrown aside by 
the lovely, gracious lady, and shook all her tresses far over her pretty 
face, through which I could, however, still see that she grew red even 
to her brow. ; 

“¢ Now, then,’ said Herr Leonhard, ‘the Fraulein Flora, who wishes 
just now here to act as if she heard and knew nothing of the whole 
story, had in all haste exchanged her sweet, little heart with somebody. 
Upon this comes another person and _ brings her, with prologues, trum- 
pets, and kettle-drums, 47s heart next, and wishes to have her heart in 
return. Her heart is, however, already with somebody, and somebody’s 
heart with her, and the somebody will not have his heart back again, 
nor give back her heart again. All the world raises an outcry — but 
thou hast, to be sure, never read a romance yet?’ 

“T said no to this.” 

“* Now, thou hast, however, played a part in one. Briefly: this was 
such a confusion of hearts that the somebody — that is I— had at last 
to interpose myself. I threw myself on my horse on a warm summer 
night, put the young lady, as painter Guido, on another, and so went 
away southward, to hide her in a lonely castle of mine in Italy, till the 
outcry against hearts should be over. On the way, however, they came 
upon our track, and from the balcony of the Italian inn, before which 
thou, so excellent a sentinel, wast sleeping, Flora suddenly espied our 
pursuers.’ 

“So the hunch-backed Signor —?’ 

“*Was a spy. We secretly withdrew from there into the woods, and 
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left thee to travel on alone along the post-route previously appointed. 
This deceived our pursuers, and even my own people at the mountain- 
castle besides, who hourly expected the disguised Flora; and, with 
more zeal of service than penetration, they took thee for the young 
lady. The people at the castle here themselves believed that Flora 
was dwelling on the rocks ; they made inquiries, they wrote to her ; 
hast thou not received a note?’ 

“ At these words, I drew the note, quick as lightening, out of my pock- 
et. ‘So this letter—?’ 

“¢Ts to me,’ said Fraulein Flora who, up to this time, had seemed to 
be giving no attention at all to our talk —took the note quickly from 
my hand, read it over, and stuck it then in her bosom. 

“¢ And now,’ said Herr Leonhard, ‘ must we go speedily into the cas- 
tle, where all is waiting on us. So, to the castle, as that’s a matter of 
course, and belongs to a well-bred romance — discovery, repentance, 
reconciliation ; we are all again merrily together, and the day after to- 
morrow is the wedding !’” 

Then comes a grand serenade from the retainers of the castle ; and 
our Good-for naught recognizes among the musicians the Prague stu- 
dents, and the old gardener, and his old friend the porter, with the 
electoral-princely nose, who is playing like mad on his bassoon. Mean- 
while the lovely lady — 47s lovely lady — flees away from the noise and 
uproar, into the summer-house at the end of the garden. Our lover 
sees the escape in good time, and makes haste to join her there ; and 
there we have a tender little love-scene, which we will selfishly keep 
from the reader. Here, too, our Good-for-naught makes his last dis- 
covery, and does away finally with all his perplexities ; with which hap- 
py ending to the idyl we will close. 

“« Seest thou ’— said she again, after a little while —‘ that little white 
chateau, which is shining there in the moonlight on that side? That 
has the count made us a present of, together with the garden and the 
vineyard. There we will live. He knew long ago that we were dear 
to each other ; and he is friendly to thee ; for, had he not had thee 
along when he carried away the Fraulein from the boarding-school es- 
tablishment, they would both have been overtaken, before they had 
been reconciled with the countess, and all would have turned out differ- 
ently.’ 

ae My God, most lovely, gracious countess!’ I cried out, I know no 
longer at all where my head stands, from purely unexpected news. So, 
the Herr Leonhard?’ 

“Ves, yes,’ broke she in upon my talk, ‘so he called himself in 
Italy. To him belong the domains on that side there, and he marries 
now our countess’s daughter, the beautiful Flora. But why then dost 
thou call me countess?’ 

“T looked hard at her. 

**T am no countess at all,’ continued she. ‘Our gracious countess 
has only taken me into the castle to herself ; when my uncle, the por- 
ter, brought me there with him as a little child and poor orphan.’ 

“ Now was it with me just as if a stone had fallen from my heart! 
‘God bless the porter!’ exclaimed I, all enraptured, ‘that he is our 
uncle! I have always had a great regard for him!’ 
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“* He also means well toward thee,’ answered she, ‘if thou wouldst 
only conduct thyself somewhat more sensibly, says he always. Thou 
must, too, dress thyself now more elegantly.’ 

“*O,’ cried I, full of joy, ‘English dress-coat, straw-hat, and wide 
pantaloons, and spurs! and soon after the marriage let us travel away 
to Italy, to Rome, where spout the beautiful water-fountains, and take 
with us the Prague students and the porter!’ 

“She smiled quietly, and looked at me very contentedly and sweetly ; 
and from the distance sounded evermore the music out toward us, and 
fire-balls flew from the castle through the still night over the garden, 
and the Danube murmured up to us in the intervals — and it was all, 


all good! ” 
ERLE BERTIE. 
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MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH PLANCHETTE. 





THERE is an innocent little mystery which goes upon three legs and is 
called ‘‘Planchette.” Who invented it nobody can tell, and opinion is 
divided as to whether it is or is not a humbug. One is very sure that 
it moves with alarming readiness. The heart-shaped bit of wood sways 
to every motion: the castors turn with the slightest breath of influence : 
the pencil-point marks lines and words on the smallest provocation. 

It is natural for us to think that motion has always an intelligent 
cause, and that so light an object as this will be dependent upon some- 
thing more real than magnetism. 

Now, I have had my own experience with Planchette, and have reach- 
ed my own conclusions, agreeing doubtless with those of other observers 
and experimenters. To me, just at present, there is little mystery in 
the matter, but in its place has arisen a strong interest. For I verily 
believe that this curious toy, if rightly handled, will inform us of certain 
laws which the “turning tables ” were too clumsy to tell. And as all 
truth is best in the concrete, I have decided to write down exactly what 
I think, and how I came to my conclusions, asking no pardon of any- 
body but myself for the frequent use of the personal pronoun. 

So far as I am aware, the earliest mention of Planchette is in an 
anonymous novel, Who Breaks, Pays, republished among the Tauch- 
nitz volumes in 1861 as a standard book. ‘The description is accurate 
though short. The little heart-shaped table, with its two pentagraph 
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wheels and its pencil-leg, is just like our own familiar friend. It writes 
“now” and “Lilian,” and adds a cross at the end of the name —a 
thing, let me say, which shakes my faith in the author’s knowledge, 
since I never knew Planchette to make a cross, for the simple reason 
that it cannot take up its pencil-point, and must always write a running 
hand. 

The later literature of the subject consists of two articles, one enti- 
tled “ Planchette,” and the other “ A Three-Legged Impostor,” and 
both republished in Avery Saturday during the past winter. The first 
of these two accounts piqued my curiosity, and as it contained an en- 
graving of the proper character to work from, I very soon had posses- 
sion of ample means for experiment. This original Planchette lies be- 
fore me as I write, just as it often lies to me and others. It is precise- 
ly eight inches long by seven wide, and not quite a third of an inch 
thick. It has two brass pentagraph wheels, which are an inch and 
three-quarters in height, and whose rollers are zarrow and very sensi- 
tive. With this I have conducted at one time and another a number 
of tests, whose results I am about to condense in this paper. 

When one sits with his finger resting lightly on the wood (in this case 
seasoned ash, unvarnished), there runs through his arms and those of 
his partner, if they are proper mediums, a sense of electrical force. 
The tingling extends from the finger-ends up the arms, meeting at last 
through the shoulders or pricking its way across the forehead ; and af- 
ter such sensations Planchette is usually very active. The hands are 
drawn hither and thither by the magnetic force ; and although they bare- 
ly touch the wood, it follows their direction and writes intelligibly. 

A lady, who is a fine “ medium,” but who was then ignorant of the 
fact, placed her hands on Planchette with me one evening, and without 
a moment’s hesitation it wrote “ Ellie,” and afterward the name of an- 
other friend. When charged with the fact, she admitted that these 
persons were in her mind. On another occasion the question was asked, 
“What is the name of those nuts on the side-board?” and the answer 
was most singular. One partner thought “Shellbarks”—the other 
“ Hickory-nuts.” For several letters there could be seen the effort to 
write doth, but at last, when this was impossible, it followed the stronger 
will and wrote “ Hickory-nuts.” And until the whole word was writ- 
ten, neither knew how much the thought had affected the language. 

A gentleman, a great skeptic, having his hands touching mine, inquir- 
ed: “ Did I settle at the bank to-night?” For my part, I did zo¢ know, 
and so remained fassive; and as he did, the answer was correct, much 
to his astonishment. 

By placing my hand above those of two tyros, I have made Planchette 
scribble off whatever I wished ; and by taking their hands, while their 
other hands were upon the instrument, I have drawn it to me or sent it 
from me. It will occasionally do tolerably well for a single person, but 
_ I have found that without any muscuiar action I can invariably compel 
it to write what I wish and as I wish it— even if I choose to misspell. 

Such knowledge destroys the romance, it is true, but it only heightens 
the charm of the reality ; for it is competent in skilled hands to draw 
from an unsophisticated person answers which are the property of that 
one only. Yet I have still to learn the instance where the stronger will 
would not control. 
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My conclusions, then, are these : 

1. That Planchette is dependent upon the same principle as the 
“turning table” for its motion —z. ¢., on the peculiar power of certain 
persons. Into this subject I cannot at present enter. It has been 
done fully by Count Agenor de Gasparin, and in Dr. J. Esdaile’s work 
on Mesmerism as Applied to Surgery. 

2. That after motion is obtained, the intelligent motion is the result 
of ¢hought and will, either conscious or unconscious. 

3. That the stronger will controls in all cases. 

4. That Planchette answers nothing which the “mediums” do not 
know or guess. This accounts for its wild predictions and laughable 
blunders. 

5. That left to itself it will naturally write nothing until there be a 
clear thought in the mind. 

I reserve my opinions for the present concerning the source of its 
motion ; the characteristics of good “mediums ;” the application of 
this little instrument to the refutation of certain grave and important 
errors ; and its use in the investigation of mesmerism, biology, animal 
magnetism and matters kindred thereto. These are properly the topics 
for purely scientific articles ; but if I have by this plain statement pointed 
out the way to such straightforward intelligent study, I shall be 
glad. 
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A DEAD LETTER. 





“4 ceur blessé—T ombre et le silence.” — H. DE BALZAC. 





I. 


I pReEw it from its china tomb ;— 
It came out feebly scented 

With some thin ghost of past perfume 
That dust and days had lent it. 


An old, stained letter,— folded still ! 
To read with due composure 

I sought the sun-lit window-sill 

Above the gray inclosure, 
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That, glimmering in the sultry haze, 
Faint-flowered, dimly shaded, 

Slumbered, like Goldsmith’s Madam Blaize, 
Bedizened and brocaded. 


A queer old place! You'd surely say 
Some tea-board garden-maker 

Had planned it in Dutch William’s day 
To please some florist Quaker, 


So trim it was. The yew-trees still, 
With pious care perverted, 

Grew in the same grim shapes ; and still 
The lipless dolphin spirted ; 


Still in his wonted state abode 
The broken-nosed Apollo ; 

And still the cypress-arbour showed 
The same umbrageous hollow. 


Only,— as fresh young Beauty gleams 
From coffee-coloured laces,— 

So peeped from its old-fashioned dreams 
The fresher modern traces ; 


For idie mallet, hoop, and ball 
Upon the lawn were lying ; 
A magazine, a tumbled shawl, 
Round which the swifts were flying ; 


And tossed beside the Guelder rose 
A heap of rainbow knitting, 

Where, blinking in her pleased repose, 
A Persian cat was sitting. 


“ A place to love in,—live,— for aye, 
If we too, like Tithonus, 
Could find some god to stretch the gray, 
Scant life the Fates have thrown us ; 


“ But now by steam we run the race 
With buttoned heart and pocket ; 
Our Love’s a gilded, surplus grace,— 
Just like an empty locket. 


“The time is out of joint.’ Who will, 
May strive to make it better ; 
For me, this warm old window-sill, 
And this old dusty letter.” 
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Il, 


“Dear ohn (the letter ran), it can’t, can’t be, 
For Father’s gone to Chorley Fair with Sam, 
And Mother’s storing Apples,— Prue and Me 
Up to our Elbows making Damson Jam: 
But we shall meet before a Week is gone,— 
‘Tis a long Lane that has no Turning,’ Yohn / 


“ Only till Sunday next, and then you'll wait 
Behind the White-Thorn, by the broken Stile— 
We can go round and catch them at the Gate,— 
All to ourselves, for nearly one long Mile ; 
Dear Prue won't look, and Father he'll go on, 
And Sam’s two Eyes are all for Cissy, Fohn / 


“ Yohn, she’s so smart,— with every Ribbon new, 
Flame-coloured Sacque, and Crimson Padesoy ; 
As proud as proud ; and has the Vapours too 
Just like a Lady ;—calls poor Sam a boy, 
And vows no Sweet-Heart’s worth the Thinking-on 
Till he’s past Thirty,— I know better, ohn. 


“ My dear, I don’t think that I thought of much 
Before we knew each other, I and you ; 

And now, why, Yon, your least, least Finger touch 
Gives me enough to think a Summer through. 
See, for I send you something! There, ’tis gone! 

Look in this Corner,— mind you find it, Fohn /” 


III. 


This was the matter of the note,— 
A long-forgot deposit, 

Dropped in a Chelsea Dragon’s throat, 
Deep in a fragrant closet, 


Piled with a modish Dresden world,— 
Beaux, beauties, prayers, and poses, 

Bronzes with squat legs undercurled, 
And great jars filled with roses. 


Ah, heart that wrote! Ah, lips that kissed! 
You had no thought or presage 

Into what keeping you dismissed 
Your simple old-world message ! 


A reverent one. Though we to-day 
Distrust beliefs and powers, 

The artless, ageless things you say 
Are fresh as God’s own flowers, 
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Starring some pure primeval spring, 
Ere gold had grown despotic,— 
Ere Life was yet a selfish thing, 
Or Love a mere exotic. 


I need not search too much to find 
Whose lot it was to send it, 

That feel upon me yet the kind, 
Soft hand of hef who penned it ; 


And see, through’ two-Seore years of smoke, 
In prim, bygone‘apparel, 

Shine from yon time-black Norway oak 
The face of Patience Caryl,— 


The pale, smooth forehead, silver-tressed ; 
The gray gown, quaintly flowered ; 

The spotless, scately coif whose crest 
Like Hector’s horse-plume towered ; 


And still that sweet half-solemn look 
Where some past thought was clinging, 
As when one shuts a serious book 
To hear the thrushes singing. 


I kneel to you! Of those you were, 
Whose kind old hearts grow mellow,— 
Whose fair old faces grow more fair 
As Point and Flanders yellow ; 


Whom some old store of garnered grief, 
Their placid temples shading, 

Crowns like a wreath of autumn leaf 
With tender tints of fading. 


Peace to your soul! You died unwed 
Despite this loving letter. 

And what of John? Of John be said 
The less I think, the better. 











Austin Dosson. 











Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
FINN FOR LOUGHTON. 


By three o’clock in the day after the little accident which was told in 
the last chapter, all the world knew that Mr. Kennedy, the new Cabi- 
net Minister, had been garrotted, or half garrotted, and that that child 
of fortune, Phineds Finn, had dropped upon the scene out of heaven 
at the exact moment of time, had taken the two garrotters prisoners, 
and saved the Cabinet Minister’s neck and valuables,— if not his life. 
“ Bedad,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon, when he came to hear this, “that 
fellow’ll marry an heiress, and be Secretary for Oireland yet.” A good 
deal was said about it to Phineas at the clubs, but a word or two that 
was said to him by Violet Effingham was worth all the rest. “Why, 
what a Paladin you are! But you succor men in distress instead of 
maidens.” “That's my bad luck,’ said Phineas. “The other will 
come no doubt in time,” Violet replied ; “ and then you'll get your re- 
ward.” He knew that such words from a girl mean nothing,— espe- 
cially from such a girl as Violet Effingham ; but nevertheless they were 
very pleasant to him. 

“Of course you will come to us at Loughlinter when Parliament is 
up?” Lady Laura said the same day. 

“T don’t know really. You see I must go over to Ireland about my 
re-election.” 

“What has that to do with it? You are only making out excuses. 
We go down on the first of July, and the English elections won’t begin 
till the middle of the month. It will be August before the men of 
Loughshane are ready for you.” 

“To tell you the truth, Lady Laura,” said Phineas, “I doubt whether 
the men of Loughshane,— or rather the man of Loughshane, will have 
anything more to say to me.” 

“What man do you mean?” 

“Lord Tulla. He was in a passion with his brother before, and I 
got the advantage of it. Since that he has paid his brother’s debts for 
the fifteenth time, and of course is ready to fight any battle for the for- 
given prodigal. Things are not as they were, and my father tells me 
that he thinks I shall be beaten.” 

“ That is bad news.” 

“It is what I have a right to expect.” 

Every word of information that had come to Phineas about Lough- 
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shane since Mr. Mildmay had decided upon a dissolution, had gone 
towards making him feel at ‘first that there was great doubt as to his 
re-election, and at last that there was almost a certainty against him. 
And as these tidings reached him they made him very unhappy. Since 
he had been in Parliament he had very frequently regretted that he had 
left the shades of the Inns of Court for the glare of Westminster ; and 
he had more than once made up his mind that he would desert the 
glare and return to the shade. But now, when the moment came in 
which such desertion seemed to be compulsory on him, when there 
would be no longer a choice, the seat in Parliament was dearer to him 
than ever. If he had gone of his own free will,—so he told himself,— 
there would have been something of nobility in such going. Mr. Low 
would have respected him, and even Mrs. Low might have taken him 
back to the friendship of her severe bosom. But he would go back 
now as a cur with his tail between his legs,— kicked out, as it were, 
from Parliament. Returning to Lincoln’s Inn soiled with failure, hav- 
ing accomplished nothing, having broken down on the only occasion on 
which he had dared to show himself on his legs, not having opened a 
single useful book during the two years in which he had sat in Parlia- 
ment, burdened with Laurence Fitzgibbon’s debt, and not quite free 
from debt of his own, how could he start himself in any way by which 
he might even hope to win success? He must, he told himself, give 
up all thought of practising in London and betake himself to Dublin. 
He could not dare to face his friends in London as a young briefless 
barrister. 

On this evening, the evening subsequent to that on which Mr. Ken- 
nedy had been attacked, the House was sitting in Committee of Ways 
and Means, and there came on a discussion as to a certain vote for the 
army. It had been known that there would be such discussion ; and 
Mr. Monk having heard from Phineas a word or two now and again 
about the potted peas, had recommended him to be ready with a few 
remarks if he wished to support the Government in the matter of that 
vote. Phineas did so wish, having learned quite enough in the com- 
mittee-room up-stairs to make him believe that a large importation of 
the potted peas from Holstein would not be for the advantage of the 
army or navy,—or for that of the country at large. Mr. Monk had 
made his suggestion without the slightest allusion to the former failure, 
—just as though Phineas were a practised speaker accustomed to be 
on his legs three or four times a week. “If I find a chance, I will,” 
said Phineas, taking the advice just as it was given. 

Soon after prayers, a word was said in the House as to the ill-fortune 
which had befallen the new Cabinet Minister. Mr. Daubeny had asked 
Mr. Mildmay whether violent hands had not been laid in the dead of 
night on the sacred throat,— the throat that should have been sacred, 
—of the new Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and had ex- 
pressed regret that the Ministry,— which was, he feared, in other re- 
spects somewhat infirm,— should now have been further weakened by 
this injury to that new bulwark with which it had endeavoured to sup- 
port itself. The Prime Minister, answering his old rival in the same strain, 
said that the calamity might have been very severe, both to the coun- 
try and to the Cabinet ; but that fortunately for the community at large, 
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a gallant young member of that House,— and he was proud to say, a 
supporter of the Government,— had appeared upon the spot at the nick 
of time ; “ As a god out of a machine,” said Mr. Daubeny, interrupting 
him ;—“ By no means as a god out of a machine,” continued Mr. Mild- 
may, “but as a real help in a very real trouble, and succeeded not only 
in saving my right honourable friend, the Chancellor of the Duchy, but 
in arresting the two malefactors who attempted to rob him in the 
street.” Then there was a cry of “name ;” and Mr. Mildmay of course 
named the member for Loughshane. It so happened that Phineas was 
not in the House, but he heard it all when he came down to attend the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

Then came on the discussion about provisions in the army, the subject 
being mooted by one of Mr. Turnbull’s close allies. The gentleman on 
the other side of the House who had moved for the Potted Peas Com- 
mittee, was silent on the occasion, having felt that the result of that com- 
mittee had not been exactly what he had expected. The evidence respect- 
ing such of the Holstein potted peas as had been used in this country was 
not very favourable to them. But, nevertheless, the rebound from that 
committee,— the very fact that such a committee had been made to sit, 
— gave ground for a hostile attack. To attack is so easy, when a com- 
plete refutation barely suffices to save the Minister attacked,— does not 
suffice to save him from future dim memories of something having been 
wrong,— and brings down no disgrace whatsoever on the promoter of 
the false charge. The promoter of the false charge simply expresses 
his gratification at finding that he had been misled by erroneous infor- 
mation. It is not customary for him to express gratification at the fact, 
that out of all the mud which he has thrown, some will probably stick! 
Phineas, when the time came, did get on his legs, and spoke perhaps 
two or three dozen words. The doing so seemed to come to him quite 
naturally. He had thought very little about it beforehand,— having 
resolved not to think of it. And indeed the occasion was one of no 
great importance. The Speaker was not in the chair, and the House 
was thin, and he intended to make no speech,— merely to say some- 
thing which he had to say. Till he had finished he hardly remembered 
that he was doing that, in attempting to do which he had before failed 
so egregiously. It was not till he sat down that he began to ask himself 
whether the scene was swimming before his eyes as it had done on 
former occasions ;—as it had done even when he had so much as 
thought of making a speech. Now he was astonished at the easiness 
of the thing, and as he left the House told himself that he had over- 
come the difficulty just when the victory could be of no avail to him. 
Had he been more eager, more constant in his purpose, he might at 
any rate have shown the world that he was fit for the place which he 
had presumed to take before he was cast out of it. 

On the next morning he received a letter from his father. Dr. Finn 
had seen Lord Tulla, having been sent for to relieve his lordship in a 
fit of the gout, and had been informed by the Earl that he meant to 
fight the borough to the last man ;— had he said to the last shilling he 
would have spoken with perhaps more accuracy. “ You see, doctor, 
your son has had it for two years, as you may say for nothing, and I 
think he ought to give way. He can’t expect that he’s to go on there 
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as though it were his own.” And then his lordship, upon whom this 
touch of the gout had come somewhat sharply, expressed himself with 
considerable animation. The old doctor behaved with much spirit. 
“T told the Earl,” he said, “that I could not undertake to say what 
you might do ; but that as you had come forward at first with my sanc- 
tion, I could not withdraw it now. He asked me if I should support 
you with money ; I said that I should to a moderate extent. ‘ By 
, said the Earl, ‘a moderate extent will go a very little way, I 
can tell you.’ Since that he has had Duggen with him ; so, I suppose, 
I shall not see him any more. You can do as you please now ; but, 
from what I hear, I fear you will have no chance.” ‘Then with much 
bitterness of spirit Phineas resolved that he would not interfere with 
Lord Tulla at Loughshane. He would go at once to the Reform Club 
and explain his reasons to Barrington Erle and others there who would 
be interested. 

But he first went to Grosvenor Place. Here he was shown up into 
Mr. Kennedy’s room. Mr. Kennedy was up and seated in an arm- 
chair by an open window looking over into the Queen’s garden; but 
he was in his dressing-gown, and was to be regarded as an invalid. 
And indeed as he could not turn his neck, or thought that he could not 
do so, he was not very fit to go out about his work. Let us hope that 
the affairs of the Duchy of Lancaster did not suffer materially by his 
absence. We may take it for granted that with a man so sedulous as 
to all his duties there was no arrear of work when the accident took 
place. He put out his hand to Phineas, and said some word in a 
whisper,—some word or two among which Phineas caught the sound 
of “potted peas,”— and then continued to look out of the window. 
There are men who are utterly prostrated by any bodily ailment, and it 
seemed that Mr. Kennedy was one of them. Phineas, who was full of 
his own bad news, had intended to tell his sad story at once. But he 
perceived that the neck of the Chancellor of the Duchy was too stiff to 
allow of his taking any interest in external matters, and so he refrained. 
“What does the doctor say about it?” said Phineas, perceiving that 
just for the present there could be only one possible subject for remark. 
Mr. Kennedy was beginning to describe in a long whisper what the 
doctor did think about it, when Lady Laura came into the room. 

Of course they began at first to talk about Mr. Kennedy. It would 
not have been kind to him not to have doneso. And Lady Laura made 
much of the injury, as it behooves a wife to do in such circumstances, 
for the sake both of the sufferer and of the hero. She declared her 
conviction that had Phineas been a moment later her husband’s neck 
would have been irredeemably broken. 

“T don’t think they ever do kill the people,” said Phineas. “At any 
rate they don’t mean to do so.’ 

“T thought they did,” said Lady Laura. 

“T fancy not,” said Phineas, eager in the cause of truth. 

“T think this man was very clumsy,,’ whispered Mr. Kennedy. 

“ Perhaps he was a beginner,” said Phineas, “ and that may make a 
difference. If so, I’m afraid we have interfered with his education.” 

Then, by degrees, the conversation got away to other things, and 
Lady Laura asked him after Loughshane. “ I’ve made up my mind to 
give it up,” said he, smiling as he spoke. 
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“T was afraid there was but a bad chance,” said Lady Laura, smiling 
also. 

“ My father has behaved so well!” said Phineas. “ He has written 
to say he’ll find the money, if I determine to contest the borough. I 
mean to write to him by to-night’s post to decline the offer. I have no 
right to spend the money, and I shouldn’t succeed if I did spend it. 
Of course it makes me a littledownin the mouth. And then he smiled 

ain. 

a I’ve got a plan of my own,” said Lady Laura. 

“ What plan?” 

“Or rather it isn’t mine, but papa’s. Old Mr. Standish is going to 
give up Loughton, and papa wants you to come and try your luck 
there.” 

“Lady Laura!” 

“Tt isn’t quite a certainty, you know, but I suppose it’s as near a 
certainty as anything left.” And this came from a strong Radical Re- 
former ! 

“Lady Laura, I couldn’t accept such a favour from your father.” 
Then Mr. Kennedy nodded his head very slightly and whispered, “ Yes, 
yes.” “I couldn’t think of it,” said Phineas Finn. “I have no right 
to such a favour.” 

“ That is a matter entirely for papa’s consideration,” said Lady Laura, 
with an affectation of solemnity in her voice. “I think it has always 
been felt that any politician may accept such an offer as that when it 
is made to him, but that no politician should ask for it. My father 
feeis that he has to do the best he can with his influence in the borough, 
and therefore he comes to you.” 

“It isn’t that,” said Phineas, somewhat rudely. 

“ Of course private feelings have their weight,” said Lady Laura. “ It 
is not probable that papa would have gone to a perfect stranger. And 
perhaps, Mr. Finn, I may own that Mr. Kennedy and I would both be 
very sorry that you should not be in the house, and that that feeling on 
our part has had some weight with my father.” 

“Of course you'll stand?” whispered Mr. Kennedy, still looking 
straight out of the window, as though the slightest attempt to turn his 
neck would be fraught with danger to himself and the Duchy. 

“ Papa has desired me to ask you to call upon him,” said Lady Laura. 
“T don’t suppose there is very much to be said, as each of you know 
so well the other’s way of thinking. But you had better see him to-day 
or to-morrow.” 

Of course Phineas was persuaded before he left Mr. Kennedy’s room. 
Indeed, when he came to think of it, there appeared to him to be no 
valid reason why he should not sit for Loughton. The favour was of a 
kind that had prevailed from time out of mind in England, between the 
most respectable of the great land magnates and young rising liberal poli- 
ticians. Burke, Fox, and Canning had all been placed in Parliament 
by similar influence. Of course he, Phineas Finn, desired earnestly,— 
longed in his very heart of hearts,— to extinguish all such Parliamen- 
tary influence, to root out for ever the last vestige of close borough 
nominations ; but while the thing remained it was better that the thing 
should contribute to the liberal than to the conservative strength of the 
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House,— and if to the liberal, how was this to be achieved but by the 
acceptance of such influence by some liberal candidate? And if it 
were right that it should be accepted by any liberal candidate,— then, 
why not by him? The logic of this argument seemed to him to be 
perfect. He felt something like a sting of reproach as he told himself 
that in truth this great offer was made to him, not on account of the 
excellence of his politics, but because he had been instrumental in 
saving Lord Brentford’s son-in-law from the violence of garrotters. But 
he crushed these qualms of conscience as being over-scrupulous, and, 
as he told himself, not practical. You must take the world as you find 
it, with a struggle to be something more honest than those around you. 
Phineas, as he preached to himself this sermon, declared to himself 
that they who attempted more than this flew too high in the clouds to 
be of service to men and women upon earth. 

As he did not see Lord Brentford that day he postponed writing to 
his father for twenty-four hours. On the following morning he found 
the Earl at home in Portman Square, having first discussed the matter 
fully with Lord Chiltern. “Do not scruple about me,” said Lord 
Chiltern ; “ you are quite welcome to the borough for me.” 

“ But if I did not stand, would you do so? ‘There are so many rea- 
sons which ought to induce you to accept a seat in Parliament!” 

“ Whether that be true or not, Phineas, I shall not accept my father’s 
interest at Loughton, unless it be offered to me in a way in which it 
will never be offered. You know me well enough to be sure that I 
shall not change my mind. Nor will he. And, therefore, you may go 
down to Loughton with a pure conscience as far as I am concerned.” 

Phineas had his interview with the Earl, and in ten minutes every- 
thing was settled. On his way to Portman Square there had come 
across his mind the idea of a grand effort of friendship. What if he 
could persuade the father so to conduct himself towards his son, that 
the son should consent to be member for the borough? And he did 
say a word or two to this effect, setting forth that Lord Chiltern would 
condsecend to become a legislator, if only his father would condescend 
to acknowledge his son’s fitness for such work without any comments 
on the son’s past life. But the Earl simply waived the subject away 
with his hand. He could be as obstinate as his son. Lady Laura had 
been the Mercury between them on this subject, and Lady Laura had 
failed. He would not now consent to employ another Mercury. Very 
little,— hardly a word indeed,— was said between the Earl and Phineas 
about politics. Phineas was to be the Saulsby candidate at Loughton 
for the next election, and was to come to Saulsby with the Kennedys 
from Loughlinter,— either with the Kennedys or somewhat in advance 
of them. “Ido not say that there will be no opposition,” said the 
Earl, “ but I expect none.” He was very courteous,—nay, he was 
kind, feeling doubtless that his family owed a great debt of gratitude 
to the young man with whom he was conversing ; but, nevertheless, 
there was not absent on his part a touch of that high condescension 
which, perhaps, might be thought to become the Earl, the Cabinet Min- 
ister, and the great borough patron. Phineas, who was sensitive, felt 
this and winced. He had never quite liked Lord Brentford, and could 
not bring himself to do so now in spite of the kindness which the Earl 
was showing him. 
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But he was very happy when he sat down to write to his father from 
the club. His father had told him that the money should be forthcom- 
ing for the election at Loughshane, if he resolved to stand, but that the 
chance of success would be very slight,— indeed, that, in his opinion, 
there would be no chance of success. Nevertheless, his father had 
evidently believed, when writing, that Phineas would not abandon his 
seat without a useless and an expensive contest. He now thanked his 
father with many expressions of gratitude, declared his conviction 
that his father was right about Lord Tulla, and then, in the most mod- 
est language that he could use, went on to say that he had found another 
borough open to him in England. He was going to stand for Lough- 
ton, with the assistance of Lord Brentford, and thought that the elec- 
tion would probably not cost him above a couple of hundred pounds 
at the outside. Then he wrote a very pretty note to Lord Tulla, 
thanking him for his former kindness, and telling the Irish Earl that it 
was not his intention to interfere with the borough of Loughshane at 
the next election. 

A few days after this Phineas was very much surprised at a visit that 
was made to him at his lodgings. Mr. Clarkson, after that scene in 
the lobby of the House, called again in Great Marlborough Street,— 
and was admitted. “You had better let him sit in your armchair for 
half an hour or so,” Fitzgibbon had said ; and Phineas almost believed 
that it would be better. The man was a terrible nuisance to him, and 
he was beginning to think that he had better undertake to pay the debt 
by degrees. It was, he knew, quite on the cards that Mr. Clarkson 
should have him arrested while at Saulsby. Since that scene in the 
lobby Mr. Clarkson had been with him twice, and there had been a 
preliminary conversation as to real payment. Mr. Clarkson wanted a 
hundred pounds down, and another bill for two hundred and twenty at 
three months’ date. “Think of my time and trouble in coming here,” 
Mr. Clarkson had urged when Phineas had objected to these terms. 
“ Think of my time and trouble, and do be punctual, Mr. Finn.” Phin- 
eas had offered him ten pounds a quarter, the payments to be marked 
on the back of the bill, a tender which Mr. Clarkson had not seemed 
to regard as strong evidence of punctuality. He had not been angry, 
but had simply expressed his intention of calling again,— giving Phineas 
to understand that business would take him to the west of Ireland in 
the autumn. If only business might not take him down either to 
Loughlinter or to Saulsby! But the strange visitor who came to Phin- 
eas in the midst of these troubles put an end to them all. 

The strange visitor was Miss Aspasia Fitzgibbon. “You'll be very 
much surprised at my coming to your chambers, no doubt,” she said, as 
she sat down in the chair which Phineas placed for her. Phineas could 
only say that he was very proud to be so highly honoured, and that he 
hoped she was well. “ Pretty well, I thank you. I have just come 
about a little business, Mr. Finn, and I hope you'll excuse me.” 

“ I’m quite sure that there is no need for excuses,” said Phineas. 

“ Laurence, when he hears about it, will say that I’ve been an imper- 
tinent old fool ; but I never care for what Laurence says, either this 
way or that. I’ve been to that Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Finn, and I’ve paid 
him the money.” ‘ 
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“No!” said Phineas. 

“ But I have, Mr. Finn. I happened to hear what occurred that night 
at the door of the House of Commons.” 

“Who told you, Miss Fitzgibbon ?” 

“ Never mind who told me. I heard it. I knew before that you had 
been foolish enough to help Laurence about money, and so I put two 
and two together. It isn’t the first 'time I have had to do with Mr. 
Clarkson. So I sent to him, and I’ve bought the bill. There it is.” 
And Miss Fitzgibbon produced the document which bore the name of 
Phineas Finn across the front of it. 

“ And did you pay him two hundred and fifty pounds for it?” 

“Not quite. I had a very hard tussle, and got it at last for two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds.” 

“ And did you do it yourself?” 

“ All myself. If I had employed a lawyer I should have had to pay 
two hundred and forty pounds, and five pounds for cost. And now, 
Mr. Finn, I hope you won’t have any more money engagements with 
my brother Laufence.” Phineas said that he thought he might promise 
that he would have no more. “ Because, if you do, I shan’t interfere. If 
Laurence began to find that he could get money out of me in that way, 
there would be no end to it. Mr. Clarkson would very soon be spend- 
ing his spare time in my drawing-room. Good-bye, Mr. Finn. If 
Laurence says anything, just tell him that he’d better come to me.” 
Then Phineas was left looking at the bill. It was certainly a great 
relief to him,—that he should be thus secured from the domiciliary 
visits of Mr. Clarkson; a great relief to him to be assured that Mr. 
Clarkson would not find him out down at Loughton ; but, nevertheless, 
he had to suffer a pang of shame as he felt that Miss Fitzgibbon had 
become acquainted with his poverty, and had found herself obliged to 
satisfy his pecuniary liabilities. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
LADY LAURA KENNEDY'S HEADACHE. 


PuINEAs went down to Loughlinter early in July, taking Loughton in 
his way. He stayed there one night at the inn, and was introduced to 
sundry influential inhabitants of the borough by Mr. Grating, the iron- 
monger, who was known by those who knew Loughton to be a very 
strong supporter of the Earl’s interest. Mr. Grating and about half a 
dozen others of the tradesmen of the town came to the inn, and met 
Phineas in the parlour. He told them he was a good sound Liberal 
and a supporter of Mr. Mildmay’s Government, of which their neigh- 
bour the Earl was so conspicuous an ornament. This was ali.ost all 
that was said about the Earl out loud; but each individual man of 
Loughton then present took an opportunity during the meeting of 
whispering into Mr. Finn’s ear a word or two to show that he also was 
admitted to the secret councils of the borough,— that he too could see 
the inside of the arrangement. “Of course we must support the Earl,” 
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one said. “Never mind what you hear about a Tory candidate, Mr. 
Finn,” whispered a second ; “the Earl can do what he pleases here.” 
And it seemed to Phineas that it was thought by them all to be rather 
a fine thing to be thus held in the hand by an English nobleman. 
Phineas could not but reflect much upon this as he lay in his bed at 
the Loughton inn. The great political question on which the political 
world was engrossed up in London was the enfranchisement of Eng- 
lishmen,— of Englishmen down to the rank of artisans and labourers ; 
—and yet when he found himself in contact with individual English- 
men, with men even very much above the artisan and the labourer, he 
found that they rather liked being bound hand and foot, and being kept 
as tools in the political pocket of a rich man. Every one of those 
Loughton tradesmen was proud of his own personal subjection to the 
Earl! 

From Loughton he went to Loughlinter, having promised to be back 
in the borough for the election. Mr. Grating would propose him, and 
he was to be seconded by Mr. Shortribs, the butcher and grazier. 
Mention had been made of a Conservative candidate, and Mr. Short- 
ribs had seemed to think that a good stand-up fight upon English prin- 
ciples, with a clear understanding, of course, that victory should pre- 
vail on the liberal side, would be a good thing for the borough. But 
the Earl’s man of business saw Phineas on the morning of his depart- 
ure, and told him not to regard Mr. Shortribs. “They’d all like it,” 
said the man of business ; “and I daresay they’ll have enough of it 
when this Reform Bill is passed ; but at present no one will be fool 
enough to come and spend his money here. We have them all in hand 
too well for that, Mr. Finn!” 

He found the great house at Loughlinter nearly empty. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s mother was there, and Lord Brentford was there, and Lord 
Brentford’s private secretary and Mr. Kennedy’s private secretary. At 
present that was the entire party. Lady Baldock was expected there, 
with her daughter and Violet Effingham ; but as well as Phineas could 
learn, they would not be at Loughlinter until after he had left it. There 
had come up lately a rumour that there would be an autumn session,— 
that the Houses would sit through October and a part of November, 
in order that Mr. Mildmay might try the feeling of the new Parliament. 
If this were to be so, Phineas had resolved that, in the event of his 
election at Loughton, he would not return to Ireland till after this au- 
tumn session should be over. He gave an account to the Earl, in the 
presence of the Earl’s son-in-law, of what had taken place at Lough- 
ton, and the Earl expressed himself as satisfied. It was manifestly a 
great satisfaction to Lord Brentford that he should still have a borough 
in his pocket, and the more so because there were so very few noblemen 
left who had such property belonging to them. He was very careful 
in his speech, never saying in so many words that the privilege of re- 
turning a member was his own ; but his meaning was not the less clear. 

Those were dreary days at Loughlinter. There was fishing,—if 
Phineas chose to fish ; and he was told that he could shoot a deer if he 
was minded to go out alone. But it seemed as though it were the in- 
tention of the host that his guests should spend their time profitably. 
Mr. Kennedy himself was shut up with books and papers all the morn- 
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ing, and always took up a book after dinner. The Earl also would 
read a little,— and then would sleep a good deal. Old Mrs. Kennedy 
slept also, and Lady Laura looked as though she would like to sleep if 
it were not that her husband’s eye was upon her. As it was, she ad- 
ministered tea, Mr. Kennedy not liking the practice of having it handed 
round by a servant when none were there but members of the family 
circle, and she read novels. Phineas got hold of a stiff bit of reading 
for himself, and tried to utilise his time. He took Alison in hand and 
worked his way gallantly through a couple of volumes. But even he, 
more than once or twice, found himself on the very verge of slumber. 
Then he would wake up and try to think about things. Why was he, 
Phineas Finn, an Irishman from Killaloe, living in that great house of 
Loughlinter as though he were one of the family, striving to kill the 
hours, and feeling that he was in some way subject to the dominion of 
his host? Would it not be better for him to get up and go away? In 
his heart of hearts he did not like Mr. Kennedy, though he believed 
him to be a good man. And of what service to him was it to like Lady 
Laura, now that Lady Laura was a possession in the hands of Mr. 
Kennedy? Then he would tell himself that he owed his position in 
the world entirely to Lady Laura, and that he was ungrateful to feel 
himself ever dull in her society. And, moreover, there was something 
to be done in the world beyond making love and being merry. Mr. 
Kennedy could occupy himself with a blue book for hours together 
without wincing. So Phineas went to work again with his Alison, and 
read away till he nodded. 

In those days he often wandered up and down the Linter and across 
the moor to the Linn, and so down to the lake. He would take a 
book with him, and would seat himself down on spots which he loved, 
and would pretend to read ;— but I do not think that he got much ad- 
vantage from his book. He was thinking of his life, and trying to 
calculate whether the wonderful success which he had achieved would 
ever be of permanent value to him. Would he be nearer to earning 
his bread when he should be member for Loughton than he had been 
when he was member for Loughshane? Or was there before him 
any slightest probability that he would ever earn his bread? And 
then he thought of Violet Effingham, and was angry with himself for 
remembering at that moment that Violet Effingham was the mistress of 
adarge fortune. 

Once before when he was sitting beside the Linter he had made up 
his mind to declare his passion to Lady Laura ;— and he had done so 
on the very spot. Now, within a twelvemonth of that time, he made 
up his mind on the same spot to declare his passion to Miss Effing- 
ham, and he thought his best mode of carrying his suit would be to 
secure the assistance of Lady Laura. Lady Laura, no doubt, had 
been very anxious that her brother should marry Violet ; but Lord 
Chiltern, as Phineas knew, had asked for Violet’s hand twice in vain ; 
and, moreover, Chiltern himself had declared to Phineas that he 
would never ask for it again. Lady Laura, who was always reason- 
able, would surely perceive that there was no hope of success for 
her brother. That Chiltern would quarrel with him,— would quarrel 
with him to the knife, — he did not doubt ; but he felt that no fear of 
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such a quarrel as that should deter him. He loved Violet Effingham, 
and he must indeed be pusillanimous if, loving her as he did, he was 
deterred from expressing his love from any fear of a suitor whom she 
did not favour. He would not willingly be untrue to his friendship for 
Lady Laura’s brother. Had there been a chance for Lord Chiltern 
he would have abstained from putting himself forward. But what was 
the use of his abstaining, when by doing so he could in no wise benefit 
his friend, — when the result of his doing so would be that some inter- 
loper would come in and carry off the prize? He would explain all 
this to Lady Laura, and, if the prize would be kind to him, he would 
disregard the anger of Lord Chiltern, even though it might be anger to 
the knife. 

As he was thinking of all this Lady Laura stood before him where 
he was sitting at the top of the falls. At this moment he remembered 
well all the circumstances of the scene when he had been there with 
her at his last visit to Loughlinter. How things had changed since 
then! ‘Then he had loved Lady Laura with all his heart, and he had 
now already brought himself to regard her as a discreet matron whom 
to love would be almost as unreasonable as though he were to entertain 
a passion for the Lord Chancellor. The reader will understand how 
thorough had been the cure effected by Lady Laura’s marriage and 
the interval of a few months, when the swain was already prepared to 
make this lady the depositary of his confidence in another matter of 
love. “ You are often here, I suppose?” said Lady Laura, looking down 
upon him as he sat upon the rock. 

“Well ;— yes ; not very often ; I come here sometimes because the 
view down upon the lake is so fine.” 

“Tt is the prettiest spot about the place. I hardly ever get here 
now. Indeed this is only the second time that I have been up since 
we have been at home, and then I came to bring papa here.” ‘There 
was a little wooden seat near to the rock upon which Phineas had been 
lying, and upon this Lady Laura sat down. Phineas, with his eyes 
turned upon the lake, was considering how he might introduce the 
subject of his love for Violet Effingham ; but he did not find the mat- 
ter very easy. He had just resolved to begin by saying that Violet 
would certainly never accept Lord Chiltern, when Lady Laura spoke 
a word or two which stopped him altogether. “How well I re- 
member,” she said, “the day when you and I were here last 
autumn !” 

“So doI. You told me then that you were going to marry Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Howmuch has happened since then!” 

“Much indeed! Enough for a whole life-time. And yet how slow 
the time has gone!” 

“T do not think it has been slow with me,” said Phineas. 

“No ; you have been active. You have had your hands full of work. 
I am beginning to think that it is a great curse to have been born a 
woman.” 

“ And yet I have heard you say that a woman may do as much as a 
man.” 

“ That was before I had learned my lesson properly. I know better 
than that now. Oh dear! I have no doubt is is all for the best as it 
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is, but I have a kind of wish that I might be allowed to go out and milk 
the cows.” 

“ And may you not milk the cows if you wish it, Lady Laura.” 

“ By no means ;— not only not milk them, but hardly look at them. 
At any rate, I must not talk about them.” Phineas of course under- 
stood that she was complaining of her husband and hardly knew how 
to reply to her. He had been sharp enough to perceive already that 
Mr. Kennedy was an autocrat in his own house, and he knew Lady 
Laura well enough to be sure that such masterdom would be very irk- 
some to her. But he had not imagined that she would complain to 
him. “It was so different at Saulsby,” Lady Laura continued. “ Every- 
thing there seemed to be my own.” 

“ And everything here is your own.” 

“Yes,— according to the prayer-book. And everything in truth is 
my own,— as all the dainties at the banquet belonged to Sancho the 
Governor.” 

“You mean,” said he,—and then he hesitated ; “you mean that 
Mr. Kennedy stands over you, guarding you for your own welfare, 
as the doctor stood over Sancho and guarded him?” 

There was a pause before she answered,— a long pause, during which 
he was looking away over the lake and thinking how he might introduce 
the subject of his love. But long as was the pause, he had not begun 
when Lady Laura was again speaking. “The truth is, my friend,” she 
said, “that I have made a mistake.” 

“ A mistake.” 

“Yes, Phineas, a mistake. I have blundered as fools blunder, think- 
ing that I was clever enough to pick my footsteps aright without asking 
counsel from any one. I have blundered and stumbled and fallen, 
and now I am so bruised that I am not able to stand upon my feet.” 
The word that struck him most in all this was his own Christian name. 
She had never called him Phineas before. He was aware that the 
circle of his acquaintance had fallen into a way of miscalling him by 
his Christian name, as one observes to be done now and again in refer- 
ence to some special young man. Most of the men whom he called 
his friends called him Phineas. Even the Earl had done so more than 
once on occasions in which the greatness of his position had dropped 
for a moment out of his mind. Mrs. Low had called him Phineas 
when she regarded him as her husband’s most cherished pupil ; 
and Mrs. Bunce had called him Mr. Phineas. He had always 
been Phineas to everybody in Killaloe. But still he was quite sure 
that Lady Laura had never so called him before. Nor would she 
have done so now in her husband’s presence. He was sure of that 
also. 

“You mean that you are unhappy ?” he said, still looking away from 
her towards the lake. 

“Yes, I do mean that. Though I do not know why I should come 
and tell you so,— except that I am still blundering and stumbling, and 
have fallen into a way of hurting myself at every step.” 

“ You can tell no one who is more anxious for your happiness,” said 
Phineas. 

“That is a very pretty speech, but what would you do for my happi- 
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ness? Indeed, what is it possible that you should do? I mean it as 
no rebuke when I say that my happiness or unhappiness is a matter as 
to which you will soon become perfectly indifferent.” 

“Why should you say so, Lady Laura?” 

“ Because it is natural that it should be so. You and Mr. Kennedy 
might have been friends. Not that you will be, because you are unlike 
each other in all your ways. But it might have been so.” 

“ And are not you and I to be friends?” he asked. 

“No. In a very few months you will not think of telling me what 
are your desires or what your sorrows ;— and as for me, it will be 
out of the question that I should tell mine to you. How can you be 
my friend?” 

“If you were not quite sure of my friendship, Lady Laura, you 
would not speak to me as you are speaking now.” Still he did not 
look at her, but lay with his face supported on his hands, and his eyes 
turned away upon the lake. But she, where she was sitting, could see 
him, and was aided by her sight in making comparisons in her mind 
between the two men who had been her lovers,— between him whom 
she had taken and him whom she had left. There was something in 
the hard, dry, unsympathising, unchanging virtues of her husband which 
almost revolted her. He had not a fault, but she had tried him at 
every point and had been able to strike no spark of fire from him. 
Even by disobeying she could produce no heat,—only an access of 
firmness. How would it have been with her had she thrown all ideas 
of fortune to the winds, and linked her lot to that of the young 
Phcebus who was lying at her feet? If she had ever loved any one 
she had loved him. And she had not thrown away her love for money. 
So she swore to herself over and over again, trying to console her- 
self in her cold unhappiness. She had married a rich man in order 
that she might be able to do something in the world ;—and now that 
she was this rich man’s wife she found that she could do nothing. The 
rich man thought it to be quite enough for her to sit at home and look 
after his welfare. In the meantime young Phcebus,—her Phoebus as 
he had been once,— was thinking altogether of some one else. 

“ Phineas,” she said, slowly, “I have in you such perfect confidence 
that I will tell you the truth ;—as one man may tell it to another. I 
wish you would go from here.” 

“What, @t once?” 

“ Not to-day, or to-morrow. Stay here now till the election ; but do 
not return. He will ask you to come, and press you hard, and will be 
hurt ;— for, strange to say, with ‘all his coldness, he really likes you. 
He has a pleasure in seeing you here. But he must not have that 
pleasure at the expense of trouble to me.” 

“ And why is it a trouble to you?” he asked. Men are such fools ; 
—so awkward, so unready, with their wits ever behind the occasion by 
a dozen seconds or so! As soon as the words were uttered, he knew 
that they should not have been spoken. 

“ Because I am a fool,” she said. “Why else? Is not that enough 
for you?” 

“Laura —,” he said. 

“No,—no; I will have none of that. I am a fool, but not such a 
fool as to suppose that any cure is to be found there.” 
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“Only say what I can do for you, though it be with my entire life, 
and I will do it.” 

“You can do nothing,— except to keep away from me.” 

“ Are you earnest in telling me that?” Now at last he had turned 
himself round and was looking at her, and as he looked he saw the hat 
of a man appearing up the path, and immediately afterwards the face. 
It was the Slat and face of the laird of Loughlinter. “ Here is Mr. 
Kennedy,” said Phineas, in a tone of voice not devoid of dismay and 
trouble. 

“So I perceive,” said Lady Laura. But there was no dismay or 
trouble in the tone of her voice. 

In the countenance of Mr. Kennedy, as he approached closer, there 
was not much to be read,—only, perhaps, some slight addition of 
gloom, or rather, perhaps, of that frigid propriety of moral demeanour 
for which he had always been conspicuous, which had grown upon him 
at his marriage, and which had been greatly increased by the double 
action of being made a Cabinet Minister and being garrotted. “I am 
glad that your headache is better,” he said to his wife, who had risen 
from her seat to meet him. Phineas also had risen, and was now look- 
ing somewhat sheepish where he stood. 

“T came out because it was worse,” she said. “It irritated me so 
that I could not stand the house any longer.” 

“T will send to Callender for Dr. Macnuthrie.” 

“Pray do nothing of the kind, Robert. I do not want Dr. Macnu- 
thrie at all.” 

“Where there is illness, medical advice is always expedient.” 

“Tam not ill. A headache is not illness.” 

“T had thought it was,” said Mr. Kennedy, very drily. 

“ At any rate, I would rather not have Doctor Macnuthrie.” 

“T am sure it cannot do you any good to climb up here in the heat 
of the sun. Had you been here long, Finn?” 

“ All the morning ;— here, or hereabouts. I clambered up from the 
lake and had a book in my pocket.” 

“ And you happened to come across him by accident?” Mr. Kennedy 
asked. ‘There was something so simple in the question that its very 
simplicity proved that there was no suspicion. 

“ Yes ;— by chance,” said Lady Laura. “ But every one at Lough- 
linter always comes up here. If any one ever were missing whom I 
wanted to find, this is where I should look.” 

“T am going on towards Linter forest to meet Blane,” said Mr. 
Kennedy. Blane was the gamekeeper. “If you don’t mind the trou- 
ble, Finn, I wish you would take Lady Laura down to the house. Do 
not let her stay out in the heat. I will take care that somebody goes 
over to Callender for Dr. Macnuthrie.” Then Mr. Kennedy went on, 
and Phineas was left with the charge of taking Lady Laura back to the 
house. When Mr. Kennedy’s hat had first appeared coming up the 
walk, Phineas had been ready to proclaim himself prepared for any de- 
votion in the service of Lady Laura. Indeed, he had begun to reply 
with criminal tenderness to the indiscreet avowal which Lady Laura 
had made to him. But he felt now, after what had just occurred in the 
husbands presence, that any show of tenderness,— of criminal tender- 
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ness, was impossible. The absence of all suspicion on the part of Mr. 
Kennedy had made Phineas feel that he was bound by all social laws 
to refrain from such tenderness. Lady Laura began to descend the 
path before him without a word ;—and went on and on, as though she 
would have reached the house without speaking, had he not addressed 
her. “ Does your head still pain you?” he asked. 

“ Of course it does.” 

‘ “T suppose he is right in saying that you should not be out in the 
eat.” 

“T do not know. It is not worth while to think about that. He 
sends me in, and so of course I must go. And he tells you to take me, 
and so of course you must take me.” 

“Would you wish that I should let you go alone?” 

“Yes, I would. Only he would be sure to find it out ; and you must 
not tell him that you left me at my request.” 

“Do you think that I am afraid of him?” said Phineas. 

“Yes ;—I think you are. I know that I am, and that papa is; and 
that his mother hardly dares to call her soul her own. I do not know 
why you should escape.” 

“Mr. Kennedy is nothing to me.” 

“ He is something to me, and so I suppose I had better goon. And 
now I shall have that horrid man from the little town pawing me and 
covering everything with snuff, and bidding me to take Scotch physic, 
—which seems to increase in quantity and nastiness as doses in Eng- 
land decrease. And he will stand over me to see that I take it.” 

“What ;— the doctor from Callender?” 

“ No ;—but Mr. Kennedy will. If he advised me to have a hole in 
my glove mended, he would ask me before he went to bed whether it 
was done. He never forgot anything in his life, and was never unmind- 
ful of anything. That I think will do, Mr. Finn. You have brought 
me out from the trees, and that may be taken as bringing me home. 
We shall hardly get scolded if we part here. Remember what I told 
you up above. And remember also that it is in your power to do noth- 
ing else for me. Good bye.” So he turned away toward the lake, and 
let Lady Laura go across the wide lawn to the house by herself. 

He had failed altogether in his intention of telling his friend of his 
love for Violet, and had come to perceive that he could not for the 
present carry out that intention. After what had passed it would be 
impossible for him to go to Lady Laura with a passionate tale of his 
longing for Violet Effingham. If he were even to speak to her of love 
at all, it must be quite of another love than that. But he never would 
speak to her of love ; nor,—as he felt quite sure,— would she allow him 
to doso. But what astounded him most as he thought of the interview 
which had just passed, was the fact that the Lady Laura whom he had 
known,— whom he had thought he had known,— should have become 
so subject to such a man as Mr. Kennedy, a man whom he had despised 
as being weak, irresolute, and without a purpose! For the day or two 
that he remained at Loughlinter, he watched the family closely, and 
became aware that Lady Laura had been right when she declared that 
her father was afraid of Mr. Kennedy. 

“T shall follow you almost immediately,” said the Earl confidentially 
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to Phineas, when the candidate for the borough took his departure from 
Loughlinter. “I don’t like to be there just when the election is going 
on, but I’ll be at Saulsby to receive you the day afterwards.” 

Phineas took his leave from Mr. Kennedy, with a warm expression _ 
of friendship on the part of his host, and from Lady Laura with a mere 
touch of the hand. He tried to say a word; but she was sullen ; or, 
if not, she put on some mood like to sullenness, and said never a word 
to him. 

On the day after the departure of Phineas Finn for Loughton Lady 
Laura Kennedy still had a headache. She had complained of a head- 
ache ever since she had been at Loughlinter, and Dr. Macnuthrie had 
been over more than once. “I wonder what it is that ails you,” said 
her husband standing over her in her own sitting-room up-stairs. It 
was a pretty room, looking away to the mountains, with just a glimpse 
of the lake to be caught from the window, and it had been prepared 
for her with all the skill and taste of an accomplished upholsterer. 
She had selected the room for herself soon after her engagement, and 
had thanked her future husband with her sweetest smile for giving her 
the choice. She had thanked him and told him that she always meant 
to be happy,— so happy in that room! He was a man not much given 
to romance, but he thought of this promise as he stood over her and 
asked after her health. As far as he could see she had never been 
even comfortable since she had been at Loughlinter. A shadow of the 
truth came across his mind. Perhaps his wife was bored. If so, what 
was to be the future of his life and of hers? He went up to London 
every year, and to Parliament, as a duty ; and then, during some period 
of the recess, would have his house full of guests,—as another duty. 
But his happiness was to consist in such hours as these which seemed 
to inflict upon his wife the penalty of a continual headache. A shadow 
of the truth came upon him. What if his wife did not like living qui- 
etly at home as the mistress of her husband’s house? What if a head- 
= was always to be the result of a simple performance of domestic 

uties? 

More than a shadow of the truth had come upon Lady Laura herself. 
The dark cloud created by the entire truth was upon her, making every- 
thing black and wretched around her. She had asked herself a ques- 
tion or two, and had discovered that she had no love for her husband, 
that the kind of life which he intended to exact from her was insupporta- 
ble to her, and that she had blundered and fallen in her entrance upon 
life. She perceived that her father had already become weary of Mr. 
Kennedy, and that, lonely and sad as he would be at Saulsby by him- 
self, it was his intention to repudiate the idea of making a home at 
Loughlinter. ‘ Yes ;—she would be deserted by every one, except of 
course by her husband ; and then Then she would throw herself 
on some early morning into the lake, for life would be insupportable. 

“T wonder what it is that ails you,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“ Nothing serious. One can’t always help having a headache, you 
know.” 

“T don’t think you take enough exercise, Laura. I would propose 
that you should walk four miles every day after breakfast. I will 
always be ready to accompany you. I ‘have spoken to Dr. Macnu- 
thrie ——” 
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“T hate Dr. Macnuthrie.” 

“Why should you hate Dr. Macnuthrie, Laura?” 

“How can I tell Why? Ido. That is quite reason enough why you 
should not send for him to me.” 

“You are unreasonable, Laura. One chooses a doctor on account 
of his reputation in his profession, and that of Dr. Macnuthrie stands 
high.” 

ss I do not want any doctor.” 

“But if you are ill, my dear 

“T am not ill.” 

“ But you said you had a headache. You have said so for the last 
ten days.” 

“Having a headache is not being ill. I only wish you would not 
talk of it, and then perhaps I should get rid of it.” 

“T cannot believe that. Headache in nine cases out of ten comes 
from the stomach.” Though he said this,— saying it because it was 
the common-place common-sense sort of a thing to say, still at the 
very moment there was the shadow of the truth before his eyes. What 
if this headache meant simple dislike to him, and to his modes of life? 

“Tt is nothing of that sort,” said Lady Laura, impatient at having 
her ailment inquired into with so much accuracy. 

“Then what is it? You cannot think that I can be happy to hear 
you complaining of headache every day,— making it an excuse for ab- 
solute idleness.” 

“What is that you want me to do?” she said, jumping up from her 
seat. “Set me a task, and if I don’t go mad over it, I'll get through 
it. There are the account books. Give them to me. I don’t suppose 
I can see the figures, but I'll try to see them.” 

“ Laura, this is unkind of you.—and ungrateful.” 

“Of course ;— it is everything that is bad. What a pity that you did 
not find it out last year! Oh dear, oh dear! whatamI todo?” Then 
she threw herself down upon the sofa, and put both her hands up to 
her temples. 

“T will send for Dr. Macnuthrie at once,” said Mr. Kennedy walking 
towards the door very slowly, and speaking as slowly as he walked. 

“No ;—do no such thing,” she said, springing to her feet again and 
intercepting him before he reached the door. “If he comes, I will 
_ not see him. I give you my word that I will not speak to him if he 
comes. You do not understand,” she said; “you do not understand 
at all.” 

“What is it that I ought to understand?” he asked. 

“That a woman does not like to be bothered.” 

He made no reply at once, but stood there twisting the handle of the 
door, and collecting his thoughts. “Yes,” said he at last ; “I am be- 
ginning to find that out ;— and to find out also what it is that bothers 
a woman, as you call it. I can see now what it is that "makes your 
head ache. It is not the stomach. You are quite right there. It is 
the prospect of a quiet decent life to which would be attached the per- 
formance of certain homely duties. Dr. Macnuthrie is a learned man, 
but I doubt whether he can do anything for such a malady.” 

“You are quite right, Robert ; he can do nothing.” 


” 
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“Tt is a malady you must cure for yourSelf, Laura ;—and which 
is to be cured by perseverance. If you can bring yourself to try ——” 

“ But I cannot bring myself to try at all,” she said. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Laura, that you will make no effort to do 
your duty as my wife?” 

“T mean to tell you that I will not try to cure a headache by doing 
sums. That is all that I mean to say at this moment. If you will 
leave me for awhile, so that I may lie down, perhaps I shall be able to 
come to dinner.” He still hesitated, standing with the door in his 
hand. “ But if you go on scolding me,” she continued, “ what I shall 
do is to go to bed directly you go away.” He hesitated for a moment 
longer, and then left the room without another word, 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MR. SLIDE’S GRIEVANCE. 


Our hero was elected member for Loughton without any trouble to 
him or, as far as he could see, to any one else. He made one speech 
from a small raised booth that was called a platform, and that was all 
that he was called upon to do. Mr. Grating made a speech in propos- 
ing him, and Mr. Smallribs another in seconding him; and these were 
all the speeches that were required. The thing seemed to be so very 
easy that he was afterwards almost offended when he was told that the 
bill for so insignificant a piece of work came to £247 13s. 9d. He 
had seen no occasion for spending even the odd forty-seven pounds. 
But then he was member for Loughton ; and as he passed the evening 
alone at the inn, having dined in company with Messrs. Grating, Small- 
ribs, and sundry other influential electors, he began to reflect that, after 
all, it was not so very great a thing to be a member of Parliament. It 
almost seemed that that which had come to him so easily could not be 
of much value. 

On the following day he went to the castle, and was there when the 
Earl arrived. They two were alone together, and the Earl was very 
kind to him. “So you had no opponent after all,” said the great man 
of Loughton, with a slight smile. 

“Not the ghost of another candidate.” 

“T did not think there would be. They have tried it once or twice 
and have always failed. There are only one or two in the place who 
like to go one way just because their neighbours go the other. But, in 
truth, there is no conservative feeling in the place!” 

Phineas, although he was at the present moment the member for 
Loughton himself, could not but enjoy the joke of this. Could there 
be any liberal feeling in such a place, or, indeed, any political feeling 
whatsoever? Would not Messrs. Grating and Smallribs have done just 
the same had it happened that Lord Brentford had been a Tory peer? 
“They all seemed to be very obliging,” said Phineas, in answer to the 
Earl. 

“Yes, they are. There isn’t a house in the town, you know, let for 
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longer than seven years, “and most of them merely from year to year. 
And, do you know, I haven’t a farmer on the property with a lease,— 
not one ; and they don’t want leases. They know they’re safe. But I 
do like the people round me to be of the same way of thinking as my- 
self about poiitics.” 

On the second day after dinner,— the last evening of Finn’s visit to 
Saulsby,— The Earl fell suddenly into confidential conversation about 
his daughter and his son, and about Violet Effingham. So sudden, 
indeed, and so confidential was the conversation, that Phineas was 
almost silenced for awhile. A word or two had been said about Lough- 
linter, of the beauty of the place and of the vastness of the property. 
“T am almost afraid,” said Lord Brentford, “that Laura is not happy 
there.” 

“TI hope she is,” said Phineas. 

“ He is so hard and dry, and what I call exacting. That is just the 
word for it. Now Laura has never been used to that. With me she 
always had her own way in everything, and I always found her fit to 
_ it. I do not understand why her husband should treat her differ- 
ently.” 

“ Perhaps it is the temper of the man.” 

“Temper, yes ; but what a bad prospect is that for her! And she, 
too, has a temper, and so he will find if he tries her too far. I cannot 
stand Loughlinter. I told Laura so fairly. It is one of those houses 
in which a man cannot call his hours hisown. I told Laura that I could 
not undertake to remain there for above a day or two.” 

“It is very sad,” said Phineas. 

“Yes, indeed ; it is sad for her, poor girl ; and very sad for me, too. 
I have no one else but Laura,— literally no one ; andnowI am divided 
from her! It seems that she has been taken as much away from me as 
though her husband lived in China. I have lost them both now!” 

“] hope not, my lord.” 

“Tsay I have. As to Chiltern, I can perceive that he becomes more 
and more indifferent to me everyday. He thinks of me only as a man 
in his way who must die some day and may die soon.’ 

“You wrong him, Lord Brentford.” 

“T do not wrong him at all. Why has he answered every offer I 
have made him with so much insolence as to make it impossible for me 
to put myself into further communion with him a 

“ He thinks that you have wronged him.” 

“Yes ;— because I have been unable to shut my eyes to his mode of 
living. T was to go on paying his debts, and taking no other notice 
whatsoever of his conduct!” 

“T do not think he is in debt now.’ 

“ Because his sister the other day _ every shilling of her fortune 
in paying them. She gave him £40,000! Do you think she would 
have married Kennedy but for that? I don’t. I could not prevent 
her. I had said that I would not cripple my remaining years of life by 
raising the money, and I could not go back from my word,’ , 

“You and Chiltern might raise the money between you.” 

“Tt would do no good now. She has married Mr. Kennedy, and 
the money is nothing to her or tohim. Chiltern might have an things 
right by marrying Miss Effingham if he pleased.” 
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“T think he did his best there.” 

“No ;—he did his worst. He asked her to be his wife as a man 
asks for a railway-ticket or a pair of gloves, which he buys with a price ; 
and because she would not jump into his mouth he gave itup. I don’t 
believe he even really wanted to marry her. I suppose he has some 
disreputable connection to prevent it.” 

“Nothing of the kind. He would marry her to-morrow if he could. 
My belief is that Miss Effingham is sincere in refusing him.” 

“T don’t doubt her sincerity.” 

“ And that she will never change.” 

“ Ah, well ; I don’t agree with you, and I daresay I know them both 
better than you do. But everything goes against me. I had set my 
heart upon it, and therefore of course I shall be ‘disappointed. What is 
he going to do this autumn?” 

“ He is yachting now.” 

“ And who are with him?” 

“T think the boat belongs to Captain Colepepper.” 

“The greatest blackguard in all England! A man who shoots 
pigeons and rides ‘steeple-chases! And the worst of Chiltern is this, 
that even if he didn’t like the man, and if he were tired of this sort of 
life, he would go on just the same because he thinks it a fine thing not 
to give way.” ‘This was so true that Phineas did not dare to contradict 
the statement, and therefore said nothing. “I had some faint hope,” 
continued the Earl, “while Laura could always watch him ; because, in 
his way, he was fond of his sister. But that is all over now. She will 
have enough to do to watch herself!” 

Phineas had felt that the Earl had put him down rather sharply when 
he had said that Violet would never accept Lord Chiltern, and he was 
therefore not a little surprised when Lord Brentford spoke again of 
Miss Effingham the following morning, holding in his hand a letter 
which he had just received from her. “They are to be at Loughlinter 
on the tenth,” he said “ and she purposes to come here for a couple of 
nights on her way.” 

“ Lady Baldock and all?” 

“ Well, yes ; Lady Baldock and all. I am not very fond of Lady 
Baldock, but I will put up with her for a couple of days for the sake 
of having Violet. She is more like a child of my own now than any- 
body else. I shall not see her all the autumn afterwards., I cannot 
stand Loughlinter.” 

“Tt will be better when the house is full.” 

“You will be there, I suppose?” 

“Well, no; I think not,” said Phineas. 

“You have had enough of it, have you?” Phineas made no reply 
to this, but smiled slightly. “By Jove, I don’t wonder at it,” said the 
Earl. Phineas, who would have given all he had in the world to be 
staying in the same country house with Violet Effingham, could not 
explain how it had come to pass that he was obliged to absent himself. 
“T suppose you were asked ?” said the Earl. 

“Oh, yes, I was asked. Nothing can be kinder than they are.” 

“ Kennedy told me that you were coming as a matter of course.” 

“T explained to him after that,” said Phineas, “that I should not re- 
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turn. I shall go over to Ireland. I have a deal of hard reading to 
do, and I can get through with it there without interruption.” 

He went up from Saulsby to London on that day, and found himself 
quite alone in Mrs. Bunce’s lodgings. I mean not only that he was 
alone at his lodgings, but he was alone at his club, and alone in the 
streets. July was not quite over, and yet all the birds of passage had 
migrated. Mr. Mildmay, by his short session, had half ruined the 
London tradesmen, and had changed the’summer mode of life of all 
those who account themselves to be anybody. Phineas, as he sat alone 
in his room, felt himself to be nobody. He had told the Earl that he 
was going to Ireland, and to Ireland he must go ;— because he had 
nothing else to do. He had been asked indeed to join one or two 
parties in their autumn plans. Mr. Monk had wanted him to go to the 
Pyrenees, and Lord Chiltern had suggested that he should join the 
yacht ; — but neither plan suited him. It would have suited him to be 
at Loughlinter with Violet Effingham, but Loughlinter was a barred 
house to him. His old friend, Lady Laura, had told him not to come 
thither, explaining, with sufficient clearness, her reasons for excluding 
him from the number of her husband’s guests. As he thought of it 
the past scenes of his life became very marvellous to him. Twelve 
months since he would have given all the world for a word of love 
from Lady Laura, and had barely dared to hope that such a word, at 
some future day, might possibly be spoken. Now such a word had in 
truth been spoken, and it had come to be simply a trouble to him. 
She had owned to him,— for, in truth, such had been the meaning of 
her warning to him,— that, though she had married another man, she 
had loved and did love him. But in thinking of this he took no pride 
in it. It was not till he had thought of it long that he began to ask 
himself whether he might not be justified in gathering from what hap- 
pened some hope that Violet also might learn to love him. He had 
thought so little of himself as to have been afraid at first to press his 
suit with Lady Laura. Might he not venture to think more of himself, 
having learned how far he had succeeded ? 

But how was he to get at Violet Effingham? From the moment at 
which he had left Saulsby he had been angry with himself for not hav- 
ing asked Lord Brentford to allow him to remain there till after the 
Baldock party should have gone on to Loughlinter. The Earl, who 
was very lonely in his house, would have consented at once. Phineas, 
indeed, was driven to confess to himself that success with Violet would 
at once have put an end to all his friendship with Lord Brentford ; — 
as also to all his friendship with Lord Chiltern. He would, in such 
case, be bound in honour to vacate his seat and give back Loughton to 
his offended patron. But he would have given up much more than his 
seat for Violet Effingham! At present, however, he had no means of 
getting at her to ask her the question. He could hardly go to Lough- 
linter in opposition to the wishes of Lady Laura. 

A little adventure happened to him in London which somewhat re- 
lieved the dulness of the days of the first week in August. He re- 
mained in London till the middle of August, half resolving to rush down 
to Saulsby when Violet Effingham shou!d be there,— endeavouring to 
find some excuse for such a proceeding, but racking his brains in vain,— 
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and then there came about his little adventure. The adventure was 
commenced by the receipt of the following letter : — 


“Banner of the People Office, 
“3rd August, 186—. 
“My DEAR FINN, 

“T must say I think you have treated me badly, and without that 
sort of brotherly fairness which we on the public press expect from 
one another. However, perhaps we can come to an understanding, 
and if so, things may yet go smoothly. Give me a turn and I am not 
at all adverse to give you one. Will you come to me here, or shall I 
call upon you? . 

“Yours always, Q. S.” 
. 


Phineas was not only surprised, but disgustetLalso, at the receipt of 
this letter. He could not imagine what was the deed/bywhich he had 
offended Mr. Slide. He thought over all the ¢ircumstances of his 
short connection with the People’s Banner, but could remember-nothing 
which might have created offence. But his disgust was greater than 
his surprise. He thought that he had done nothing and said nothing 
to justify Quintus Slide in calling him “dear Finn.” He, who had 
Lady Laura’s secret in his keeping, he who hoped to be the possessor 
of Violet Effingham’s affections,— he to be called “ dear Finn” by 
such a one as Quintus Slide! He soon made up his mind that he 
would not answer the note, but would go at once to the People’s Ban- 
ner office at the hour at which Quintus Slide was always there. He 
certainly would not write to “dear Slide ;” and, until he had heard 
something more of this cause of offence, he would not make an enemy 
for ever by calling the man “ dear Sir.” He went to the office of the 
People’s Banner, and found Mr. Slide ensconced in a little glass cup- 
board, writing an article for the next day’s copy. 

“TJ suppose you're very busy,” said Phineas, inserting himself with 
some difficulty on to a little stool in the corner of the cupboard. 

“ Not so particular but what I’m glad to see you. You shoot, don’t 

ou?” 

“ Shoot!” said Phineas. It could not be possible that Mr. Slide was 
intending, after this abrupt fashion, to propose a duel wifh pistols. 

“ Grouse and pheasants, and them sort of things?” asked Mr. Slide. 

“Oh, ah; I understand. Yes, I shoot sometimes.” 

“Ts it the 12th or 2oth for grouse in Scotland?” 

“The 12th,” said Phineas. “What makes you ask that just now?” 

“T’m doing a letter about it,—advising men not to shoot too many of 
the young birds, and showing that they'll have none next year if they 
do. I had a fellow here just now who knew all about it, and he put 
down a lot ; but I forgot to make him tell me the day of beginning. 
What's a good place to date from?” 

Phineas suggested Callender or Stirling. 

“ Stirling’s too much of a town, isn’t it? Callender sounds better for 
game, I think?” 

So the letter which was to save the young grouse was dated from 
Callender ; and Mr. Quintus Slide having written the word, threw down 
his pen, came off his stool, and rushed at once at his subject. 
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“ Well, now, Finn,” he said, “ don’t you know that you’ve treated me 
badly about Loughton ?” 

“Treated you badly about Loughton!” Phineas, as he repeated the 
words, was quite in the dark as to Mr. Slide’s meaning, Did Mr. Slide 
intend to convey a reproach because Phineas had not personally sent 
some tidings of the election to the People’s Banner? 

“Very badly,” said Mr. Slide, with his arms akimbo— “very badly 
indeed! Men on the press together do expect that they’re to be stuck 
by, and not thrown over. D-—n it, I say ; what’s the good of brother- 
hood if it ain’t to be brotherhood ?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know what you mean,” said Phineas. 

“Didn't I tell you that I had Loughton in my heye?” said Quintus. 

“Oh—h!” 

“It’s very well to say ho, and look guilty, but didn’t I tell you?” 

“T never heard such nonsense in my life.” 

“ Nonsense ?” 

“ How on earth could you have stood for Loughton? What interest 
would you have had there? You could not even have found an elector 
to propose you.” 

“ Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do, Finn. I think you have thrown me 
over most shabby, but I won’t stand about that. You shall have Lough- 
ton this session if you’ll promise to make way for me after the next 
election. If you'll agree to that, we'll have a special leader to say how 
well Lord Whats-his-name has done with the borough; and we'll be 
your horgan through the whole session.” 

“T never heard such nonsense in my life. In the first place, Lough- 
ton is safe to be in the schedule of reduced boroughs. _ It will be thrown 
into the county, or joined with a group.” 

“T’ll stand the chance of that. Will you agree?” 

“Agree! No! It’s the most absurb proposal that was ever made. 
You might as well ask me whether I should agree that you should go to 
heaven. Gotoheavenif youcan,Ishouldsay. I have not the slightest 
objection. But it’s nothing to me.” 

“ Very well,” said Quintus Slide. “Very well! Now we understand 
each other, and that’s all that I desire. I think that I can show you 
what it is to come among gentlemen of the press, and then to throw 
them over. Good morning.” 

Phineas, quite satisfied at the result of the interview as regarded 
himself, and by no means sorry that there should have arisen a cause 
of separation between Mr. Quintus Slide and his “dear Finn,” shook 
off alittle dust from his boot as he left the office of the People’s Banner, 
and resolved that in future he would attempt to make no connection in 
that direction. As he returned home he told himself that a member 
of Parliament should be altogether independent of the press. On the 
second morning after his meeting with his late friend, he saw the result 
of his independence. There was a startling article, a tremendous ar- 
ticle, showing the pressing necessity of immediate reform, and proving 
the necessity by an illustration of the borough-mongering rottenness of 
the present system. When such a patron as Lord Brentford —himself 
a Cabinet Minister, with a sinecure,—could by his mere word put into 
the House such a stick as Phineas Finn,—a man who had struggled 
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to stand on his legs before the Speaker, but had wanted both the cour- 
age and the capacity, nothing further could surely be wanted to prove 
that the Reform Bill of 1832 required to be supplemented by some 
more energetic measure. 

Phineas laughed as he read the article, and declared to himself that 
the joke wasa good joke. But, nevertheless, he suffered. Mr. Quintus 
Slide, when he was really anxious to use his thong earnestly, could 
generally raise a wale. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was in sunshiny summer weather—like those days in the Isle of 
Wight, when she was first married, that Edna’s little baby came to her. 
The same evening there came to the tall elm tree in their little bit of 
garden, a blackbird— who, like Southey’s thrush, took up his abode 
there, and sung —morning, noon and night—his rich, loud, contented 
song to the mother, as she lay, a “ happy prisoner,” with her first-born 
‘by her side. In after days, Edna never heard a blackbird’s note with- 
out remembering that time, and its ecstasy of restful joy. 

What need to write about it? a joy common as daylight — yet ever 
fresh: to the queen who gives an heir to millions, or the poor toiler in 
field or mill who brings only a new claimant for the inheritance of labour 
and poverty. But upon neither does the unknown future look with 
angry eye — the present is allinall. Soitwaswith Edna. Her eldest 
son was born amidst considerable straitness of means, and many anxie- 
ties ; his mother made him no costly baby clothes, nor welcomed him 
in a grand nursery, with every device of fantastic love: she only took 
him in her arms and rejoiced over him—as the Hebrew women re- 
joiced of old —her man-child, her gift from the Lord. 

And William Stedman—the young man thrown ignorantly and un- 
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thinkingly, as most young men are, into the mystery and responsibility 
of fatherhood — how did he feel ? 

Whatever he felt, he said little ; he was not in the habit of saying 
much — except to his wife. Nor, at first, did he take very much notice 
of the small creature, in whom his own face was so funnily reproduced. 
But he never forgot something repeated to him by his sister-in-law dur- 
ing a certain fearful half hour when his wife lay, half conscious, her 
life hanging on a thread— “ Tell William to be a »za/ father to my poor 
baby.” 

Many a time, when nobody saw him, Dr Stedman would creep in and 
look at his boy, a grave tender look, as if he were pondering on the 
future — his son’s and his own —with infinite humility, yet without dread. 
More sadly wise than Edna in worldly things, and not having— no man 
has —that natural instinct for children which makes them a pure joy, 
and, at first, nothing else ; yet it was clear that he too was striving to 
take up the conjoint burden of parenthood —accepting both its pleas- 
antness and its pain: and so was likely to become worthy — oh, how 
few men are !—of being a father. 

Letty did not understand her sister’s felicity at all. She thought the 
baby would be a great trouble and a great expense, when they had 
cares enough already. She wondered how people could be so foolish 
as to marry unless they had everything nice and comfortable about them 
—as was far from the case here, especially of late, when double work 
had fallen upon poor Letty’s elegant shoulders. She had more than 
once declared that if ever a baby was born she would look out for a 
situation, and relieve her brother-in-law from the burden of her main- 
tenance, and herself from the alarming duties of a maiden aunt. But 
Letty always talked of things much oftener than she did them ; and 
besides But it is useless attempting to analyse her motives ; 
probably for the simple reason that she had no motives at all. As she 
s7id one day to Julius, who all this winter and spring had kept coming 
and going, sometimes absenting himself for weeks, then again appearing 
every evening at his brother’s house, to sit with Edna and Letty, though 
he paid the latter no particular attention—“ What did it matter where 
she went or what she did? nobody cared about her —she was a solitary 
creature, and therefore quite free.” 

The evening she gave utterance to this pathetic sentiment, Aunt 
Letty was a very lovely object to behold. She had taken the baby, for 
though not enthusiastic over it, she was a woman still, and liked to 
nurse it and “cuddle” it sometimes. As it lay asleep on her shoulder, 
with one of its tiny hands clutching her finger, and her other hand sup- 
porting it, she looked not unlike one of Raffaelle’s Madonnas. 

“Stop a minute—just as you are; I want to sketch you,” said 
Julius, rousing himself from a long gaze—zof at the baby, for whom, 
though it was his namesake, Uncle Julius had testified to no exuberant 
admiration. But still, it being safely asleep, he continued sitting with 
Letty in the drawing-room, as he had got into a habit of doing of even- 
ings, since Edna’s disappearance up-stairs. 

“Dear me, Julius, I should think you were quite tired of taking my 
likeness ; but Edna will be in raptures if you draw the baby.” 

Julius curled his satirical lip— more satirical and less sweet than it 
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once was, and then said with a certain compunction, “Oh, very well ; 
I’d do much to please Edna, the dearest little woman that ever was 
born. How she puts up with a fellow like me is more than I can tell. 
I think, that night I walked our street with Will, and we did not know 
but that she might slip away from us before the morning, I would almost 
have given my life for poor Edna’s.” 

The voice was so full of feeling that Aunt Letty opened her eyes wide 
to stare at Uncle Julius—only to stare ; the penetrating, yet loving 
gleam of sympathy was not in those large, beautiful orbs of hers. 

“Not that my life would have been much of a gift,” added Julius. 
“Tt is of little value now to me or to anybody. Once, perhaps, and 
under different circumstances, it might have been.” 

Letty dropped her eyes. It was the first time her rejected lover had 
made any reference to those “circumstances,” though she had some- 
times tried, a little coquettishly, to find out whether he remembered 
them ornot. For it was provoking, to say the least of it, that he should 
so quickly have overcome a passion which he had vowed would be 
eternal —that he could see her — Letty — in all her fascinations, weekly, 
daily, if he so wished, and yet be as apparently indifferent to her as he 
was to the many other young ladies of his acquaintance, whom he was 
always talking about and criticising, as probably he criticised her to 
them in return. The idea rather vexed Letty. 

She, and even his own brother, knew little of Julius’s life beyond 
what they saw when he made his erratic appearances and disappear- 
ances. Now, as of old, all his brother’s friends were his, but only a 
small proportion of his friends were also his brother’s. Julius culti- 
vated a class of intimacies which William had never cared much for, 
and now cared less — the floating spin-drift of literary, artistic, and 
semi-theatrical society — clever men, and not bad men, at least nobody 
much knew whether they were bad or good, and certainly nobody much 
cared, brains being of far greater use, and at a far higher premium than 
morals. With this set, lounging about during the day, and meeting of 
nights at various well-known symposia of men,— only men, and not 
their wives, even if they had any,— Julius spent much of his time. 
But he never brought these friends to his brother’s house, or, indeed, 
said much about them, except that they were “ such jolly clever fellows 
— so excessively amusing.” 

Amusement was, however, not his whole pursuit. He sometimes took 
vehement fits of work, which lasted a day or two, perhaps a week or 
two ; then he would throw up his picture, in whatever state it was, and 
devote himself to every form of ingenious idling. In short, he was 
slowly drifting into that desultory, useless existence, grasping at every- 
thing and taking a firm hold of nothing, which, without any actual vice, 
is the very opposite of that calm, pure life — laborious and full of la- 
bour’s reward — which is the making of a real man. 

And its effects were already beginning to be painfully apparent. 
Sallow cheeks, restless eyes, hand shaking and nervous ; brightening 
up towards night, but of mornings, as he confessed, utterly good for 
nothing except to lounge and smoke, or lie and sleep in thankful torpor 
— all these signs foreboded fatally for poor Julius. His brother began 
to doctor him for “ dyspepsia ;” but Edna, less learned, yet clearer-eyed, 
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detected a something more —a sickness of the soul, far sadder, and 
more difficult of cure. 

He who had no one to think of but himself, who earned a tolerable 
livelihood, which he spent wholly upon himself, was beginning to look 
older and more anxious than his brother with all his burdens. 

Now, while Letty and Julius were talking lightly down-stairs, in 
Edna’s room overhead was a grave silence. William, coming in to spend 
a quiet hour beside his wife’s sofa, had fallen dead asleep through sheer 
weariness. And Edna was watching him as Letty watched his brother, 
but with, oh! what a different sort of gaze! The difference which al- 
ways had been, and would be to the last ; eyes that said honestly, “I 
love you ;” and the coquettish, down-dropped glance that inquired 
selfishly, “I wonder how much you love me?” 

Women are often attracted by their opposites in men, and perhaps 
some woman, bright and wise, with large patience, and courage enough 
to sustain both herself and him, might have loved deeply and under- 
stood thoroughly this Julius Stedman. But Letty — beautiful Letty — 
was not that sort of woman. Therefore, while he made his last remark 
about his life being of no value to anybody, she only sat and looked at 
him. 

“ Yes, mine is a wasted life, Letty. I shall end like that stranded 
ship on the Isle of Wight shore ; you remember it?” 

“ Nonsense,” said Letty, blushing a little. “Or if it is so, it will be 
your own fault. You artists are always so miserably poor.” 

“ Some of us do pretty well though, if we run after titled patrons and 
high society. Or if we happen to be especially fascinating, we marry 
rich wives, and , 

“ Perhaps that is what you are thinking of doing,” interrupted Letty, 
with some acrimony. “ Indeed it struck me there was more than met 
the eye ina hint Mrs. Marchmont gave me to-day, as I daresay Mr. 
Marchmont has given to you.” 

“What?” asked Julius eagerly. 

“ That, if you liked to change your career, he thought so well of you, 
and of your extreme cleverness for everything — business included — 
that he would take you into their house at once ; first as a clerk, and 
then as a partner.” 

‘“ Marchmont and Stedman, indigo-planters!’ How grand it would 
sound! What an enviable position!” said Julius satirically ; though 
not confessing whether or not the news had come upon him for the first 
time. 

“ Very enviable indeed,” said Letty, gravely ; “and especially with 
Miss Lily Marchmont to share it.” 

Julius winced, but turned it off with a laugh. 

“Lily Marchmont— poor Lily! A nice creature! if she were only 
a little taller, and not quite so fat.” 

“ She is getting as thin as a shadow now, at any rate,” said Letty, in 
much annoyance. “But it is no use speaking to you, or trying to get 
anything out of you, Julius. Indeed, you’re not worth thinking about.” 

“T was not aware you ever did me the honour to think about me at 
all.” 

“Qh, yes,” returned Letty, with an air of sweet simplicity. “Who 
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could help it when you are always here, and everybody is so fond of 
you, and makes such a fuss over you? Edna told me that if anything 
had happened to her, you were to come back and live here again. I 
was to tell you that she depended upon you to take care of and comfort 
William.” 

“Poor Edna—dear Edna—to fancy I could comfort anybody! 
But this is ridiculous!” added he, abruptly. “Here are Edna and 
Will both as jolly as possible, and that young rascal besides, to carry 
down the ugly name of Stedman to remotest ages. Everybody is all 
right — except me — and as to what becomes of me, who cares? Not 
a soul in this mortal world. But I beg your pardon, and I am wasting 
your time. Just move your right hand, Letty, please. No, fingers 
closer together. May I place them?” 

“Yes, only don’t wake the baby.” 

“That would be a catastrophe.” 

Julius knelt down, and with hot cheeks and hands that trembled vis- 
ibly, tried to arrange his group to his satisfaction. Letty bade him 
“take care,” and leaned her other hand on his shoulder, carelessly 
enough; she thought nothing of it. Besides, was he not, as she some- 
times called him, her “ half-brother-in-law ?” 

At her touch the young man looked up —a look no woman can mis- 
take: it is madness, or deliberate badness, if she does mistake it ; and 
then, turning, pressed his lips on her arm — not tenderly, not reverently, 
but with a passionate fierceness that was less a kiss than a wound. 

So the barrier was broken down between them, and Letty knew— as 
any girl of common perception must have known—that the indifference 
was all a sham, that her discarded lover was just as desperately in love 
with her as ever. 

Was she glad or sorry? She really could not tell ; but she was con- 
siderably agitated. She started up, regardless of the baby, and shook 
down angrily her lace sleeve. 

“Julius, you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Tam not. You used to let me kiss you once. Give me the right 
to do it again.” 

And he came nearer, and was on the point of carrying out what he 
threatened, when some instinct of gentlemanhood made him pause. 
But he grasped both her hands, and looked in her face, half mad with 
the passion that was consuming him. No sentimental philandering — 
no child’s play, or silly flirtation— but a violent passion, the first he 
ever had, and — would it be the last? 

Some women might have hated him for it, and the manner he showed 
it — strong, proud, reticent women, whose love must be given as a free 
gift, or else is wholly unattainable — but Letty did not hate him. In- 
deed she rather liked being taken by storm in this way. 

“Let me go,” she cried. “See, you are waking the baby.” Which 
remorseless infant now set up a howl loud enough to fright away all the 
lovers in Christendom. 

Julius stopped his ears. “Take it away — horrid little thing! But 
Letty,” and he seized her hands again, “ you must come back to me at 
once, for I want to speak to you. I shall wait here till you come back 
if it is till midnight, or next morning. So you had better come. 
Promise you will.” 
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She promised, though with a very dim intention of keeping her word. 
In truth, all she wanted at that moment, was to get rid of him — any 
how, in any way ; for she felt rather afraid of him. “ He looked,” she 
afterwards confessed to Edna, “ as if he could have kissed me, or killed 
me, it was all one, and didn’t much matter which.” 

It was true. Men—no worse men than Julius— have sometimes 
killed the women they were in love with, on scarcely more provocation. 

But when, having resigned her charge to nurse, Letty ran up into her 
own room, she began to recover herself. There was a pleasurable ex- 
citement in being once more made love to, when she had half feared 
such a thing would never happen again ; that she should have to sink 
into a drudge and a maiden aunt, obliged to help in other people’s 
work, and contemplate from a distance other people’s joys —a picture 
not too attractive in the eyes of Miss Letty Kenderdine. Now, at least, 
she could be married if she chose — it was entirely her own fault if she 
were not. After her dull life in her brother-in-law’s house, perhaps 
unconsciously, the spirit of the old song ran in her head — 





“ Come deaf, or come blind, or come cripple, 
O come ony ane 0’ ye a’! . 
Better be married to something, 
Than no to be married ava.” 


And Julius Stedman was not a despisable “something.” He had 
youth, good looks, good manners, good brains. Everybody admired 
him — so did Letty too, in her way. And then he was so frantically in 
love with her. 

“Poor fellow!” she thought, as she stood arranging her hair at the 
glass, which gave back by no means a disagreeable reflection. “ Poor 
fellow! I’m sure I could have liked him very much, if he had but had 
a little more money.” 

She was here summoned for some inevitable house business, which 
she got through absently —there was little pleasure in keeping other 
people’s houses. If she had one of her own now —really pretty and 
comfortable —it would be quite different. And she caught herself 
reckoning, with arithmetical precision, how much it would be possible 
for Julius Stedman to earn per annum, supposing he painted a picture 
regularly every three months, as of course he might easily do, and sold 
it, which was a little more difficult. 

So serious a calculation made Letty look a little grave — at any rate 
quiet — when she entered her sister’s room, and stood watching the 
group there. William, shaken from his sleepiness by the energetic 
howling of his little son, had resigned himself to circumstances, and 
now sat, looking very tired indeed, but exceedingly amused and con- 
tented, watching that young hero take his supper. While the mother—the 
pale, bright-eyed, smiling mother — but God only knows what is in the 
hearts of mothers. It was but a poor room, plainly furnished too, but 
in its narrow compass it rounded the whole circle of this world’s best 

oys. . 
Come here, Letty,” said William, kindly ; “just look at that young 
gentleman. Isn’t he enjoying himself? He will be taking a walk in 
the park, and giving his arm to his Aunt Letty, in no time.” 
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Letty laughed. Perhaps she was a little touched by the happiness 
before her ; perhaps there came also a little of the sad feeling which 
must come to the best and most unselfish of unmarried women at times, 
to see the rest of the world running its busy race, enjoying daily its 
natural joys, and she shut out. She, Letty Kenderdine, handsome and 
admired as she was, or had been, was now first object to no one — ex- 
cept that poor fellow down-stairs. 

“Letty looks as grave as a judge,” said Edna, turning a moment from 
her sucking child—her little blossom of Paradise, to the common 
world. “Is anything the matter?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Letty, with a novel reticence, and blushing ex- 
tremely. “Only When is William coming down to supper?” 

“T don’t know,” said William, stretching himself out in lazy content, 
and regarding tenderly his wife and son. “Tell Julius By-the- 
by, is he here still?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tell him, I wish he would get his supper without minding me. If 
he had been up neariy every night for a week, and had a wife and baby 
on his mind besides, I am sure he would excuse me. You'll take care 
of him, won’t you, Letty? See that he is comfortable, and be kind to 
him. He has been so very kind and good lately — poor Julius!” 

Letty felt that fate was against her. To explain to William — then 
and there — William, whom she was always a little afraid of — the rea- 
son why she could not go down and entertain his brother was simply 
impossible. At least she said to herself that it was. Besides, would 
it not be better in every way, would save trouble and prevent future 
misunderstandings, that she should just hear what Julius had to say, 
give him his answer, and put a stop to this nonsense at once? For it 
must be put a stop to—of course it must. And then she would again 
go out as a governess, and who knew what might happen? Some 
wealthy, sedate, respectable widower — about whose circumstances and 
position there could not be the least doubt — who would not expect too 
much, and would make her very happy and comfortable. And then 
she thought of Julius — how handsome he was, and how wildly in love 
with her, and Letty sighed. 

She took as long a time as possible to order supper, and again went 
up into her room while it was being laid, to give to her dress a few last 
touches, so as to make herself look as well as possible. 

Yet it would be unfair to human nature to declare that Letty was 
quite composed, quite cold-blooded. As she looked in the glass at the 
fair face which was already beginning to fade, she thought of Edna, 
who never was pretty, who had not cared whether she was pretty or 
not, to whom growing old had no terrors; for was she not wife and 
mother, loved with a love that was at once strong and tender, protect- 
ing and adoring? Letty’s heart beat a pulse or two faster. Yes, such 
a love would be “nice” to have. Neither solemn nor satisfying, deli- 
cious nor desperate, merely “nice.” But of course it could not be. A 
year’s experience of what marriage is—upon a limited income — had 
given Letty a deeper dread than ever of poverty. 

“Oh, dear me!” thought she, “why are some people so very fortu- 
nate and others so very unfortunate, and all for no fault of their own?” 
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And then she gave the final brush to her shining hair, and went down 
to “ that poor fellow.” 

He was a poor fellow. He was mad — literally mad — with a pas- 
sion against which he had struggled as much as was in his nature to 
struggle, but in vain. This insanity— shall we anatomize it? I think 
not. God knows what an awful thing it is; and some women know it 
too, and have witnessed it, as Letty did now. But seldom the best or 
highest kind of women ; for the lover is very much what the loved one 
makes him to be; and no passion, however hopeless, which has not 
been needlessly tortured by its object, stung with coldness one day and 
lulled by tenderness the next, is ever likely to degrade itself by grovel- 
ling in the dust —as, his first burst of impetuous tyranny over, Julius 
grovelled this night. 

“Oh, have pity on me, Letty!” he cried, throwing himself before 
her, kissing her hands, her feet, the very hem of her gown. “I have 
tried all these months to forget you — to live without you— and I can- 
not do it. If you will not marry me I shall go to utter ruin. For I can 
understand now how men drink themselves to death, or take to gamb- 
ling, or buy a pistol and ——” 

“Oh, stop!” exclaimed Letty, shuddering ; “ please do not talk about 
such dreadful things. You are very cruel to frighten me so.” 

And she began to sob —real honest sobs and tears. They drove 
Julius quite beside himself for the time being. 

“T frighten you? Then you docare for me? I'll make you care for 
me!” 

He sprang from his knees and clutched her —a clutch rather than a 
clasp — tight in his embrace, and kissed her innumerable times. 

“ Julius, for shame!” was all she said, still sobbing angrily like a 
child. 

He released her at once. 

“You are right. I am ashamed of myself. I have acted more like 
a brute than a gentleman. Shall I go away, and never enter your pres- 
ence more?” 

“I — I don’t quite see the necessity of that,” said Letty, half smiling. 

And then the poor frantic fellow snatched her to his arms once more, 
and vowed that if she would only say to him one loving word, neither 
heaven nor hell should prevent his marrying her. 

“ But,” said Letty, when she had suffered him to calm down a little, 
and had taken a brief opportunity to arrange her hair, and seat herself 
in her proper place at table, in case anybody should come in, “ what in 
the wide world are we to marry upon?” 

“ Never mind—TI’ll see to that. I shall be as strong as a lion, as 
bold as Hercules, as patient and hard-working as — well, as my brother 
Will himself, if you will only love me, Letty — only love me! Oh, say 
it !—say it over and over again! ” and his dry and thirsting eyes seemed 
ready to drink in, like water in the desert, every look of this beautiful, 
beloved woman. “Tell me, my sweetest, that you really love me?” 

Letty hardly knew what had come over her. As she afterwards con- 
fessed to Edna, it was the greatest piece of folly she ever committed 
in her life— she could scarcely tell even if it were speaking the truth 
or not —but what could she do? She was obliged to say something 
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just to quiet him. So she looked into her lover’s face, and answered 
smilingly, “ Yes.” 

It is not the first time that a man’s undoing has been the woman’s 
doing. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dr. STEDMAN did not get the quiet evening he had promised himself 
—a comfort in his busy life only too rare. He might easily have en- 
dorsed, out of his own experience, the brief question and answer recorded 
of two companions —“ My dear friend, when shall you take a little 
rest?” “In my grave!” But if any such thought came across him, 
this brave Christian man would have smothered down the weak com- 
plaining, knowing that life is meant for labour, and the grave is our only 
place of righteous rest,— or, perhaps, not even there. 

Still, for the time being, the hard-worked doctor felt excessively tired 
—too tired to talk much. He laid his head on his wife’s shoulder, and 
watched the baby, who was fast asleep across her lap, until his face 
gradually softened, so that it was difficult to say whether child or father 
looked more peaceful and content. Very like they were too — with that 
strange inherited likeness which is seen strongest immediately after 
birth — often then vanishing, to reappear years after in the coffin ; but 
it made the young mother’s heart leap when she looked at her child. 

“T am so glad he is like you, dear,” she said. “I hope he will grow 
up your very image. I could not wish him a better blessing.” 

“T could —ay, and I’ll help him to get it as soon as ever he can.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ A wife ; — and just such a wife as his mother! ” 

“Oh, Will !—oh papa, I mean— for you must learn to be called that 
now,” said Edna, with her own merry laugh, though all the while in 
each eye was a bright, glittering tear. And then she held up her face to 
be kissed, and the two overfull hearts met silently together over the little 
creature that owed its being to their love —whose future was to them 
utterly, awfully unknown — except so far as it lay, humanly speaking, 
in their hands and in their love — to guide or misguide — to ruin or to 
save. 

“And nowI must go down and bid good-night to Julius — Uncle 
Julius. I wonder whether his nephew and namesake will at all take 
after him.” 

Edna shrank involuntarily, and then said, with the infinite yearning 
pity that happy people feel towards those who have missed happiness— 

“Yes, you should go down to him for a little —poor Julius !— and 
bring me up my work-basket out of the little room behind the dining- 
room, for I have his gloves there, which I promised to mend three weeks 
ago. Oh, what an age seems to have gone by since then!” 

“Yes, thank God!” muttered Will, as he went away quietly —all 
the house seemed in dread of that great enormity, waking the baby — 
and hunted for several minutes in the little room— his wife’s special 
room, with all her household relics scattered about, Letty’s regency not 
being remarkable for neatness. But the right mistress would soon be 
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back again to resume her place, and put everything in order. And oh, 
to think what might have been !—of the households, of which he hap- 
pened to have known several lately — where the mistress had vanished 
thus, and never come back again —alas, never more. 

The young husband shuddered, and then, with a thrill of thankful 
joy, put the sickening thought away from him, and went back into his 
ordinary life and ordinary cares, of which not the lightest was his brother 
Julius. 

In early youth, people find it hard enough to bear their own burdens ; 
later on, they learn to be thankful when these are only their own ; for 
each day brings with it, in a manner that none but the wholly selfish 
can escape from, only too heavy a share of the burdens of other people. 
As Will fulfilled his wife’s small mission, he pondered with an anxiety, 
sometimes dormant, but never quite subdued, over his brother Julius. 

The dining-room was so silent, that at first he thought Julius was 
gone, and so came suddenly in there —to see, what made him for the 
moment instinctively draw back, feeling himself exceedingly de trop. 

The supper-table, laid an hour before, remained just as it was ; while, 
sitting on a sofa together, very close together, with his hands clasping 
both hers, and his eyes fixed on her face —the intense passionate gaze 
which told but one possible tale — were Letty and Julius. 

Both started up, and sprang apart ; but Letty recovered herself much 
the sooner, saying, in quite a careless voice, though her cheecks were 
hot and her manner slightly nervous — 

“Come in, William. We have been waiting for you.” 

William stood, quite confounded, doubting the evidence of eyes and 
ears., Then he said, rather sharply —“ You need not have waited, for 
I told you I was not coming :” and paused for some explanation. 

But none came. Letty, with great composure —she was used to these 
sort of things — took her seat at the table, and officiating there, man- 
aged not only to eat a good supper, but to keep up an easy conversation. 
True, she had it all to herself. Will was too honest to say more than half- 
a-dozen commonplace words, and shrink into silence ; and Julius, after 
meeting a warning glance from Letty, did the same. 

But the young lover was like a lover, painfully nervous, trembling 
with smothered excitement. He could not look his brother in the eyes ; 
yet William was struck by the mixture of sadness and rapture that 
came and went in lights and shadows over his sensitive face. His was 
not the calm of assured happiness, but the fitful desperate joy of a 
child who has hunted down a butterfly and caught it under his cap, yet 
scarcely dares to believe it is safe there, or to look for it, lest he should 
find it flown away after all. 

Supper over, Letty, with a brief good-night to Julius, coquettish 
rather, but careless and indifferent as any other good-night, vanished 
up-stairs, and the two brothers were left alone. Julius took up his hat 
to go. 

ra! ” said Will, laying his hand on his shoulder and looking him 
hard in the face, “ have you got nothing to say to me?” 

“No, nothing!” The words came out hurriedly, and then he re- 
peated them in an altogether changed and suppressed tone — the sud- 
den and causeless depression which was one of his characteristics. 
“ No, nothing! ” 
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Will, of course, said no more. 

But when he had shut the hall-door upon his brother, he went up to 
his wife with a countenance on which it was hard to say whether anger 
or grief predominated. 

“Oh, husband, what is the matter? — what has vexed you?” 

“Vexed is hardly the word ; but I am sorely grieved and perplexed. 
Where is Letty?” 

“Gone up-stairs. She looked in here a minute and went away.” 

“Did she say nothing — tell you nothing?” 

“No.” 

And then, seeing how pale his wife grew, he told her in a few words 
all he had seen. 

“Tf I had not seen it, I could not have believed. I don’t know how 
you women feel in such matters—that is, ordinary women: not my 
wife—I know her mind! —but if Letty is not engaged to Julius, I 
might say a few sharp words concerning her, even though she is your 
sister.” 

Edna was silent. The strong tie of blood, which, in tender and 
faithful hearts, will bear such long straining, kept her silent, but she 
looked exceedingly sad. 

“The girl cannot know what she is doing,” said Dr. Stedman, rising 
and pacing the room in exceeding annoyance. “It is like the fable of 
the boys and the frogs— sport to her and death to him. For he is 
just as mad after her as ever. I sawit in his eyes. And she will 
never marry him; she would marry nobody that was not well off; I 
heard her say so only yesterday.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure ; and I entirely agree with her. It would be madness 
in any poor man to think of marrying 4er. She wants, not an honest 
man to love, which some people I could name were silly enough to care 
for and think worth having, but an establishment and a few thousands 
a year.” 

Edna would not answer. She knew it was true. 

“Not that I blame her; and I hope she’ll get her wish,” said Will, 
waxing hotter every moment. “But in the meantime she shall not 
make a fool of my brother Julius. And it’s not merely making a focl 
of him, she is making him despise her, and through her, all women. 
Edna, when once a man gets that into his head — that you are not bet- 
ter than we are ; that there is nothing worshipful about you; nothing 
for a poor fellow to look up to and hold fast by in this wicked, con- 
temptible world — it’s all over with him. If he does not respect wo 
men, he respects nothing. He goes down, down, to the bottomless pit. 
Oh, I wish I had been wiser, and had never taken her into my house, 
or never let my brother set foot within it. For I know what he is, and 
what she is. She will be the ruin of him!” 

William spoke with a passion that even his wife could hardly under- 
stand ; and yet she felt he had right on his side. 

“But,” she pleaded, “ perhaps we entirely mistake. She may have 
accepted him.” 

“Then why not say so? Why should he not say so? I gave him 
the chance. Of course, a man holds his tongue till he is really en- 
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gaged. Ju and I have never once named Letty’s name between us, 
But depend upon it there’s something wrong, something bad, or weak, 
or cowardly, when a man dare not tell his own brother that he is going 
to be married. And as for her,— Edna, I am sorry, sorry to my heart, 
to think ill of your sister, but I cannot help it.” 

“No, you cannot; I see that. Still she is my sister ; and, as you 
said, she does not know what she is doing.” 

Will stopped in his angry walk, and contemplated the little figure 
sitting on the sofa corner, in white dressing-gown and cap, so matronly, 
calm, and sweet. 

“You are right my darling ; she does not know. Women never do. 
I was not such a very bad fellow as a bachelor, not in the worst sense, 
only selfish, rough, worldly, but oh! how I have learned to hate my old 
self now! How thankful I am that a certain little woman I know 
came and laid her fairy hands on me, and led me right, as only women 
and wives can! Strong, pure, loving hands they must be; if they are 
not, if they lead not the right way, but the wrong — Edna if Julius goes 
to the bad, it will be Letty’s doings.” 

“What is Letty’s doing? and why is William in such a passion? 
Have I got into disgrace about the dinner again? I’m always getting 
into disgrace, I think. Nobody can please him but you, Edna.” 

Letty stood at the door with a pretty air of innocent sulkiness, her 
candle in her hand, which, while in the dusky twilight it hid from her 
the faces of her brother and sister, vividly displayed herown. Such a 
lovely face ; more dazzling than ever in its expression of mischievous 
triumph. A face that, whether or not it could soothe or comfort a man, 
had in it assuredly the power to drive him wild. 

“So you have nothing to say to me after all? And you both look 
exceedingly comfortable, and don’t want me, I’m sure. Good night, 
then, for I’m going to bed.” 

“T have something to say to you, sister Letty,” replied William’s grave 
voice. “Stay: for I had better say it at once.” 

Now in her secret heart Letty had a great respect for William. He 
was the only young man of her acquaintance who had come within fair 
reach of her charms and had not succumbed to them ; who had been 
to her the kindest of friends, but never a lover ; over whom, well as 
he liked her and showed it, her fascinations had not the slightest influ- 
ence. She knew it, and stood in awe of him accordingly. 

She set down her candle, and answered rather meekly than other- 
wise— 

“Well, if you are going to scold me I had better take a chair, for I 
am rather tired. Your brother kept me talking so very long. But, 
then, you told me to make him comfortable. And really Julius is so 
clever—so exceedingly amusing.” 

She spoke flippantly, and yet not unobservantly ; she seemed wishful 
either to throw dust in her brother-in-law’s eyes, or to find out how much 
he really knew of the state of things. But her finesse was all lost 
upon William. He said bluntly and angrily — 

“T wonder, Letty, you dare look me in the face and mention my bro- 
ther’s name.” 

“Dare! Why should I not?” 
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“You know why.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then Letty said, carelessly— 

“Oh, if you mean because he once made me an offer and I refused 
him, as I have refused a dozen more. I couldn’t help that, you know.” 

“No, and I never blamed you for it. But it ought to have been a 
plain, decisive ‘ No,’ as I understood it was, and an end to the matter. 
Now # 

“Well, Dr. Stedman, and now?” mimicked Letty, half mischievously 
and yet for some reason or other unwilling to betray herself until the 
very last. 

“Tt isn’t an easy thing to say to a lady; but I have eyes in my head,” 
said William, much annoyed, “and from what I saw this evening I can 
only conclude i 

Letty began to laugh. “Oh, pray don’t conclude anything. You 
are so very particular.” 

William Stedman turned away in anger—in something worse than 
anger—contempt, and was quitting the room abruptly, when his wife 
caught his hand. 

“Oh, stop. Letty, doexplainthingstohim. Will, perhaps she meant 
nothing ; or she may not quite know her own mind.” 

“Then she ought to know it; it is mere weakness if she does not. 
And in such cases weakness is wickedness. You women dance with 
lucifer matches over powder magazines. I beg your pardon, Miss Ken- 
derdine. Your love affairs are no business of mine ; norshould I take 
the liberty even of naming them, were it not that Julius happens to be 
my brother. I know him, andyou donot. As I have just been saying 
to my wife, if you do not take care you will be the ruin of him. 

“ Shall I,” said Letty, a little frightened, and a little touched also, for 
there is something in an honest man’s righteous wrath which carries 
conviction to even the shallowest natures. “ Perhaps I may be. I told 
him so ; but it won’t be in the way you imagine. I didn’t mean to tell 
you—not just yet, for there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip— 
and I know I am doing a very silly thing, which I didn’t mean to do, 
only somehow he persuaded me ; but Well, brother Will,” and 
she laughed and cast down her eyes, “ instead of abusing me, you had 
better kiss and forgive me, for I’m not going to harm Julius. I prom- 
ised I would marry him ; that is, as soon as he can afford it.” 

She held out her hands in a pretty beseeching way, and her eyes 
glistened with something not unlike tears ; in truth, the beautiful Letty 
had not often looked so womanly and so sweet. 

William was melted. He embraced her warmly, and said he was 
glad to have her as a double sister. As for Edna, she sprang to Letty’s 
neck — almost forgetting the baby—and did—as women always do 
on these occasions ; women who, judging others’ hearts by their own, 
believe true love and happy marriage to be the utmost blessedness of 
life. 

‘Then they all three settled down, as people will settle down from the 
highest tide of emotion to corresponding ebb, a little dull perhaps, 
seeing that, after the first warm impulse, each of them had necessarily 
some reserve. Besides, they were not very romantic—at least, Will 
and Letty were not. As for Edna! Mercifully heaven puts into 
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some natures, especially those destined for a not easy life, a certain 
celestial leaven —a sense of the heroic, lovely, and divine— which the 
world calls romance, but which they themselves know to be that which 
sustains them in trial, braces them for bitter duties, comforts them when 
outside comforts are faint and few. Edna was a “romantic” woman, 
You saw it in her eyes. Whether she was the better or the worse for 
this her life showed. 

“ My darling, you look as pleased as if you were going to be married 

ourself.” 

“Do I, Will?” and she took a hand of her husband and sister— her 
two dearest on earth—and cast a fond look on a third small creature, 
still so much a piece of herself that she hardly regarded it as a sepa- 
rate existence at all. “Yes, never was a happier woman than I am 
this night, with you and baby, and Letty and Julius all right. Oh, how 
gladI am. How very glad I am!” and the wife’s and mother’s heart 
danced within her at all the joy that was coming to her sister. 

“T know Julius will be a good husband, not so good as William— 
nobody could be that—but very, very kind and good. And, Letty, you 
will be his lady and his queen. Don’t laugh. We are queens, we 
women— queens and handmaids too, and as royal when we serve as 
when we rule. It is only when we step down from our throne and turn 
into nautch-girls and harem slaves that we degrade ourselves and our 
husbands too.” 

“You are talking poetry, my love,” said Will, with a tender patron- 
ising. “And so I must turn the tables, and talk a little prose. Sister 
Letty, may I ask when shall you and Julius be married ?” 

Letty didn’t know. She hoped rather soon, as she had a great ob- 
jection to long engagements. 

“ And what are you going to marry upon?” 

“ Ay, that is the difficulty which your brother and I were talking over 
just when you came in.” 

“ What, already ?” said Edna. 

“Yes, why not? It was the most important point of the matter ; 
for, as I told him, I have been poor all my life, and very uncomfortable 
I have found it, so I am determined when I marry it shall not be to 
poverty. I told Julius he must contrive to make an income —a good 
settled income—within a reasonable time, or our engagement must 
necessarily fall through. Though I should be sorry for that, for I do 
like Julius ; he is handsomer than anybody I ever knew—and so ex- 
ceedingly amusing.” 

The husband and wife met each other’s eyes with an anxious mourn- 
ful meaning, and then hopelessly turned the matter off with a jest. 

“ Edna, my wife, I am afraid you are by no means the handsomest 
person of my acquaintance.” 

“Nor you the most amusing of mine.” 

“ Yet you see, Letty, we contrive to jog on together, but shall be de- 
lighted to be outdone by you and Julius. Let us reckon. Since the 
whole question apparently resolves itself into pounds, shillings, and 
pence—how much does he make a year— not counting ‘a 

“ Not counting your allowance to him, if you mean to refer to that. 
He told me of it to-night, but says he will not accept it any more.” 
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“T did xof mean it, but am very glad to hear it,” returned William, 
gravely. “No man ought to marry upon another person’s money. But 
how does he intend to manage without it?” 

“That is the thing ; and I wish you would try to persuade him,” cried 
Letty, anxiously. “There is a matter on which I have been persuading 
him with all my might; in fact, I have told him I don’t think I can 
marry him unless he does it.” 

* Does what?” 

“ Gives up art and takes to business.” 

“Takes to business —which he so dislikes !” 

“Gives up art— which he loves so much!” 

“You may say what you like, both of you,” Letty replied to these 
exclamations, “ but I know it would be the most prudent thing. I have 
said my say, and I mean to stick to it. He has grand ideas, poor fel- 
low, about how well we should get on when we were married, and he 
had me for his model — his inspiration — his muse, I think he said, but 
I told him that was all nonsense ; he had much better have me as the 
mistress of a good house, with everything nice and comfortable about 
me. I should be happier, and he too. Now, William, don’t you think 
so?” 

“ My dear sister, I have given up thinking much about these matters 
of you and Julius. I have no call to interfere or do anything but offer 
my best wishes.” 

“ And your advice — pray give him your advice,” cried Letty, with 
more anxiety and eagerness than she had yet shown. “ Make him un- 
derstand how foolish he would be to reject Mr. Marchmont’s offer — 
of entering his house of business, first as a salaried clerk, then becom- 
ing a junior partner.” 

“Did Mr. Marchmont really offer that? I wonder Julius never told 
me.” 

“He only told me to-night, or rather I told him. I heard it this 
morning. It was the first thing which made me think seriously of mar- 
rying him.” 

The excessive candour of Letty’s worldliness often disarmed indig- 
nation. Dr. Stedman could hardly help smiling. 

“Letty, you are the oddest girl I ever knew! Whatever else you 
may be, you are no hypocrite. And so you want me to help you in 
turning my brother’s life clean upside down. Is he mad enough to do 
it, I wonder, for you or any woman alive?” 

“T don’t consider it mad ; and I am almost sure he will do it for me. 
He had nearly promised me when you came into the room.” 

“ Well, that is some consolation. It was not a kiss I intruded upon 
— only a bargain.” 

“ William, do be serious,” cried Letty, really annoyed. “Can’t you 
see what a good chance it is? Here is old Mr. Marchmont with no 
son — only Lily 

“ Perhaps he does it with an eye to Lily, as you hinted once she liked 
our Julius.” 

“Oh no, that was all a mistake ;” and Letty tossed her head. “ At 
least, Julius won’t marry Lily —she is never likely to marry anybody. 
For all her red cheeks, she is dying of consumption, and they know it.” 
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“ Poor thing — poor father and mother !” said Edna, stopping in her 
busy hushing of the baby to listen. “But perhaps she really liked 
Julius, and for her sake, even though she is dying, they wish to do him 
ood.” , 
" That is your romantic version of the affair, but the plain sense of 
it is that Julius has received such an offer ; if he acccpts it I’ll marry 
him, if not I won’t. So there is an end of the matter. And now I’ll 
go to bed.” 

But still she lingered, watching her brother and sister. Edna sat 
leaning against her husband ; and he had his arms round both her and 
the child, his rugged, yet tender face looking down protectingly upon 
both. A pretty picture, unconsciously made, yet full of meaning, which 
even Letty saw. Something of nature — sweet, true, human nature — 
tugged at her heart-strings. 

“Don’t be vexed with me. I know I am not so good as you two. 
I cannot, for my life, see things as you do; but I'll try my best, indeed 
I will. Please don’t be angry with me.” 

And sliding to her knees, she laid her cheek on Edna’s lap —or 
rather, on the baby —and kissed the sleeping hands which lay there 
curled like tiny rose leaves. God knows what was in the woman’s 
mind ; perhaps a momentary gleam —all womanly — of that maternal 
instinct which in some women is stronger even than conjugal love — 
exists before it, and long survives it ; or, possibly, only a sudden thought 
of how far removed she was both from her sister and from that innocent 
babyhood, fresh from heaven, which none of us can look at without 
wonder and awe. But there she knelt, and shed on the tiny hand and 
pretty white frock —her own working — more than one tear; maybe 
the purest, honestest tears that Letty Kenderdine ever shed. 

“Go away, William, please,” whispered Edna; and when the door 
closed upon him, she took her sister in her arms, wished her happiness 
anew, and, moreover, told her how to earn it and keep it — as women 
well-beloved always can. The listener, if she did not understand much, 
at least listened with a tender, touched expression ; and when the two 
sisters parted for the night, they felt more thoroughly sisters, more near 
together than they had ever done in their lives. 

For William, he followed his first natural impulse, snatched up his 
hat, and, late as it was, went off straight to his brother’s lodgings. 

It was still dusk, not dark; and through the balmy summer night 
the nightingales were singing shrill and clear— as they used to sing 
twenty years ago from the tall treesof Holland Park. But Kensington 
High Street shone all a-glare with gas-light still, for it was Saturday 
night ; and filing through it and its wretched-looking crowds came a 
string of grand carriages from some entertainment at the Palace. Dr. 
Stedman looked carelessly in at the lovely faces and flashing diamonds, 
and thought of the little figure in the sofa-corner, and the other one, as 
yet scarcely to him an entity at all, asleep on her lap. His heart leaped 
—the husband’s and father’s heart. He had tasted the life of life: 
he could afford to let its empty shows go by. 

With a blithe stop Will entered his brother’s room —half parlour, 
half studio— which, though a good room in a handsome house, was 
always strewn with what the doctor called artistic rubbish. Still Julius’s 
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keen sense of beauty and fitness had hitherto kept it in some sort of 
order. Now it had none. Utter neglect, all but squalid untidiness, 
were its sole characteristics ; and the owner sat alone, not even smoking, 
though the room was redolent of stale tobacco, but lolling on the table, 
his head hidden upon his arms, so absorbed, or else half asleep, that he 
did not even notice the opening door. 

“Hollo, old fellow, what’s the matter with you? A pretty sight I 
find you, after turning out at this late hour just to wish you joy.” 

“Wish me joy!” Julius sprang to his feet, his flushed face gleaming 
wildly. “What do you mean?” 

“What do you mean, you deceitful, shut-up, unbrotherly fellow, not 
to tell me what I should be so glad to hear? Of course she told.” 

“What did she say?” 

William laughed, though a little vexed at this excessive reticence, 
till the agony of suspense in Julius’s face startled him. 

“Don’t mock me, Will; tell me what she said — what she really 
thinks. For, before Heaven, I declare to you this minute I have no 
idea whether she will take me or not. - I only know that if she does 
not ” He laughed hoarsely, and made a sharp, quick sound with 
his mouth, like the click of a pistol. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Will, angrily; then clapped him on the 
shoulder. “You are a fool, of course; we are all fools in our day 
about some woman or other. But cheer up ; you'll get what you want. 
Letty said distinctly to her sister and to me that you and she were en- 
gaged to be married.” 

Evidently Julius had been strung up to such a pitch of excitement 
and despair, that, with this sudden reaction, his self-control entirely left 
him. He threw himself back in his chair, covered his face with his 
hand, and sobbed like a woman, or a child. Alas, there was about 
him, and would be till the day of his death, much both of the woman 
and the child. 

Will walked to the window. If the young man had been any one 
else — But all his life Julius had won from him an exceptional tender- 
ness. The look of slight contempt faded from his face, leaving it only 
grave and sad; and it was a kind and cheery hand he laid on his 
brother’s shoulder once more. 

“Come, come, Ju! this is not exactly the way to begin life ; for you 
are beginning it quite anew, as every man does when he is engaged to 
be married. I give you joy, my lad, and so does Edna!” 

“Thank you both.” 

The brothers shook hands, brotherly and friendly ; and then, without 
more waste of emotion, Will plunged into the practical side of the affair, 
asked Julius what were his future plans, and especially what was that 
offer of Mr. Marchmont’s to which Letty had alluded, and which seemed 
too extraordinary to be true. 

“ Yes, it is quite true. Sit down, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

And then, with some natural and not discreditable hesitation, he 
confided to his brother one of those romances in real life which, when 
we authors hear of and compare with those we invent, we smile to think 
that were we to make our fictions half as strange as truth nobody would 
read us. 
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The rich merchant’s only child had fallen in love with the poor ar- 
tist, frantically, desperately, and held to him with a persistent passion 
that, being concealed, came in time to sap the very springs of life. In 
fact, she was dying — merry, rosy-faced Lily Marchmont — dying liter- 
ally of a broken heart. How far Julius was to blame nobody could 
say: he himself declared that he was not—that he had never made 
love to her, never intended such a thing. And when at last—Lily’s 
secret being discovered — her miserable parents betrayed it to him, and 
made him this proposal for her sake, he declined it. Whatever he had 
done, he did the right thing now. He was too honourable to degrade 
a woman by marrying her for mere pity, when he felt not an atom of 
love. 

“ You did right,” said Will, with energy. “ And all this was going 
on, and we knewnothing. You kept it so close. What youmust have 
suffered, my poor fellow !” 

“ Never mind me ; there’s anotherI think of muchmore. Poor little 
thing! God forgive me for all the misery I have caused her!” And 
could she have seen Julius then, Lily might have felt herself half 
avenged. 

“ Does she know about Letty?” 

“Yes ; I told her—clear and plain. It was the only honest thing 
to do. But it signifies little now: she is dying ; and before she dies, 
she wants her parents to adopt me as a son — to take me into the house 
of business, either in London or Calcutta— only fancy my going out 
to Calcutta — first as a clerk with a rising salary, and then as a partner. 
She settled it all, poor girl, and her father came and implored me to 
accept. But I never thought of it, not for one minute, till they told 
Letty, and Letty urged me to agree. She has no scruples about poor 
little Lily.” 

“ And Lily?” 

“ Lily only thinks of Letty —that is, of me through her. She wants 
me to be happy with Letty when she is gone. Oh it’s a queer world!” 

Will thought so too, as he recalled the merry little girl, whose gov- 
erness his wife had been, who had now and then come to his house, 
and whom he knew Edna was fond of —rich, bright, prosperous Lily 
Marchmont — dying. He looked at the haggard face which even hap- 
piness could not brighten much: he remembered his talk with Letty 
that night—Letty, who considered it almost a misfortune to marry 
Julius —and the strange incongruities and inequalities of life forced 
themselves upon his mind. Yet perhaps things were less unequal than 
they seemed. Perhaps, in the awfully uncertain future, there might 
come a time when Lily Marchmont in her grave would be more happy 
than either Letty or Julius. 

However, to forecast thus mournfully was worse than useless — wrong. 
Will rose. 

“TI must go now; my wife will wonder where Iam. Yes, lad, as you 
say, it’s a queer world, but we must make the best of it. You'll come 
over to breakfast to-morrow.” 

Julius hesitated. 

“ Of course you must. Letty will expect you.” 

Poor fellow — how his whole countenance glowed! Yes, that was 
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the one thing certain in all this perplexity ; Julius was deeply, devotedly 
in love, and out of a man in such a condition can be made ‘anything, 
good or bad. 

“ You're very far gone — quite over head and ears, I see,” said Will 
smiling. “I wonder you never told me till now.” 

“ How could I, whilst I had nothing to tell, except that I was per- 
fectly mad? She kept me in a state something like Tantalus or Ixion, 
or some of those poor ghosts that I’ve been trying to paint here. I 
ought to be successful in painting hell : — these six months I have as- 
suredly been in it.” 

“You're out of it now, though, old fellow, so cheer up and forget it. 
You'll be all right soon. A man is not half a man till he is married, 
and when he is, he may face the whole world. That’s my‘opinion and 
experience. Now I’m off. Good night.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Jutius accepted Mr. Marchmont’s offer, and Letty Kenderdine accepted 
him. That is, conditionally, promising to marry him as soon as his 
income warranted what she called a “ comfortable establishment.” The 
exact sum, or the exact date, she declined to give, and she wished the 
engagement to be kept as private as possible. “ For,” said she, “who 
knows what might happen, and then it would be so very awkward.” 

So they were betrothed, to use the good old word — now almost as 
obsolete as the thing — and two days afterward Lily Marchmont died ; 
slipping away, quietly and happily, to a world which long sickness had 
made to her a far nearer world than this. Her former governess, Mrs. 
Stedman, was with her at her death-bed, and mourned her affectionately 
and long. 

Julius also, let him not be too harshiy judged. For many days after 
Lily’s death, even amidst his own first flush of happiness, he looked 
pale and sad, and while playing the devoted lover sudden glooms would 
come over him, which Letty could not in the least understand, and 
which affronted her extremely. Doubtless she was very proud of him 
and his prospects, for in her secret heart she had always looked down 
upon the profession of an artist as not quite the thing, not exactly re- 
spectable. Besides, how could it ever have supplied the house in 
Phillimore Place, or some place like it, upon which she had set her 
heart, and which she furnished and re-furnished, imaginarily, a dozen 
times a-day? Likewise, her mind was greatly occupied by her future 
carriage, and the difficulty of deciding whether it should be a brougham 
or a britzska, Julius being gloriously indifferent to both. But all these 
splendours loomed in the distance ; his present income was only £300 
a year, a sum upon which Letty declared it was quite impossible to 
marry. 

So. she lived on in her brother-in-law’s house, and her lover in his 
lodgings hard by ; meeting every day, and enjoying, or they might have 
enjoyed, to their fullest content, the sweet may-time of courtship ; when 
restless hearts gain strength and calm, and true hearts grow together, 
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learning many a lesson of patience and forbearance, self-distrust and 
self-denial, from which they may benefit all their lives to come, if they 
so choose. 

But these two were rather uncomfortable lovers. They did not 
“ shake down together,” as Will insisted they must be left to do without 
any interference from the sympathetic Edna. To whom —luckless little 
sister ! — they both came in their never-ending small “ tiffs ;’ forsaking 
her, of course, when ‘the troubles were over. No doubt Julius was 
madly in love still, which, considering the silly things Letty often said 
and did, and how little real companionship there was between them — 
affianced lovers though they were — sometimes roused Edna’s surprise. 
But she comforted herself by the common excuse, that tastes differ, 
and people who seem the most glaringly dissimilar to others, often be- 
tween themselves find a similarity and suitability, which makes them 
grow together, and in the end become perfectly united and happy. 

“ As truly I hope Letty and Julius will be,” repeated Edna for the 
twentieth time, concluding a talk on this subject with the only pefson 
to whom she ever confided it. “ Dearest, what a mercy it is that each 
one thinks his or her choice best, and nobody ever wishes for anybody 
else’s wife or husband !” 

Will laughed, it was impossible to help it; but as he kissed her 
earnest, innocent eyes —as innocent as her baby’s eyes —he thanked 
heaven for the safe assuredness of his own lot, even though at the same 
time he half sighed over the uncertainty of his brother’s. 

Dr. Stedman was no poetical optimist, or purblind dreamer ; just an 
honest ordinary man, working hard among the world of men, with his 
eyes wide open—as a doctor must be—to all its misery and sin, yet 
shrinking from neither: walking straight on, through foul ways and 
clean, with a steady, upright, pure heart, as an honest man can do. 
But being thus sadly wise, and seeing only too far into the depths of 
things, made him more than ever anxious over his brother Julius. 

For the first few months of his engagement, Julius seemed happy. 
He had gained, as he said, his heart’s desire ; and he was young enough 
to bear a little of hope deferred. His changed career he did not ac- 
tually dislike. Either he had a little wearied of unsuccessful art, and 
business, with its settledness and regularity, had a soothing and 
strengthening effect on his excitable temperament ; but he vowed that 
his “ erratic’’ days were done, dubbed himself a regular “ City man ;” 
came home punctually ; and daily as the clock struck eight, his little, 
slender, lissom figure might be seen hurrying round the street-corner, 
and his quick, impetuous knock was heard through the evening quiet 
of Dr. Stedman’s house. Then he would just put in his smiling face, 
to what was formerly a consulting-room, then the dining-room, and 
afterwards the domain of Edna and baby ; would give a brotherly jest 
or two, and leap up-stairs, three steps at a time, to the drawing-room, 
where sat, always sweetly smiling and prettily dressed, his expectant 
Letty. 

They were pleasant days, these courtship days ; and a pleasant sight 
were the two lovers — when in their good moods — both so handsome, 
light-hearted and bright. Still dark days did come — they come soon 
enough in all loves, and all lives— and then Edna had a hard time of 
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it. Yet still, in her fond romance, her earnest faith in the saving power 
of love, she put up with everything, hoping for the best, and determined 
to do so till the end. 

Which end, after six months of love-making, seemed as far off as ever, 
until an unexpected turn of affairs brought it to a crisis. 

One January night Julius came in, “all in the sulks,” as Letty called 
it,— one of those moods to which he was so liable—and to escape 
which his betrothed always, as now, ensconced herself behind the safe 
shelter of the family circle, and sewed away, unconscious, or pretending 
unconsciousness, of the sad, passionate, beseeching looks which fol- 
lowed her every movement. She had grown used to his devotion, it 
was nothing new now; and the silly woman threw away as dross that 
which some other woman — poor Lily Marchmont, for instance — might 
have gathered up and stored as the wealth of two lives. 

But Letty stitched and stitched, wholly occupied with the effect of 
her white tarlatane and pink ribbons. 

“ And, after all, I shall have to ruinit inacommon street cab. How 
very provoking! Will, do yo ever mean to set up your carriage?” 

“You would not benefit much by it, Letty,” returned Will, rather 
gruffly, since from behind his newspaper he often saw more than he was 
given credit for. “I suppose you will not live with us always.” 

“Heigho! It looks very like it.” 

Julius winced. “Thatis not my fault, Letty, as well you know. May 
I tell William and Edna what I was telling you yesterday, and ask their 
opinion ?” 

“Tf you like. But I take nobody’s opinion. I said, and I say it 
sti!l, that five hundred a year is poverty—actual poverty. Look at 
Edna ; she has not, to my certain knowledge, had a new dress these 
six months.” 

“ Because she wanted none,” said Edna, hastily. “But come, Julius, 
your news! Has Mr. Marchmont raised your salary? He told me he 
should : you were so clever— had taken to business so aptly — were 
sure to get on.” 

Julius shook his head despondently. “He thinks so, but Letty 
doesn’t. She will not trust herself to me — not even with five hundred 
a year.” 

“No,” said Letty, setting her lovely lips together in the hard line 
they would sometimes exhibit. “You may all preach as you like, but 
I don’t approve of poverty ; and anything is poverty under a thousand 
a year.” 

“Then we may as well part at once,” cried Julius violently. 

Letty stopped her sewing to turn round upon him a placid smile. 

“Indeed, my dear Julius, I sometimes think that would be by far our 
best course.” 

Julius answered nothing. His very lips grew white ; his anger ceased ; 
he was ready to humble himself in the dust at Letty’s feet. 

“ Letty, how can you!” whispered Edna in passing. “ You speak as 
if you did not love him at all.” 

“Oh yes I do,” returned Letty, carelessly, as she devoted all her en- 
ergies to her last pink bow. “But he might wait a little longer for me 
without grumbling. He is not near so wretched as he makes himself 
out to be — has comfortable lodgings — heaps of friends.” 
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“Take care. Better not drive me back to my ‘ friends. 

“Why, Julius? Were they so very ‘e 

“ Never mind what they were—I have done with them now. Only 
keep me from going back to them. Dearest, if you wish to save me, 
keep me beside you. Take me, and make the best of me, my Letty — 
my only love!” 

The latter words were in a whisper of passionate appeal, such as a 
man sometimes makes to a woman —a cry for help, strength, salvation, 
such as she, and she only, can bring. But this woman heard it with 
deaf ignorant ears, neither understanding nor heeding. 

“Oh, my dress —my beautiful new dress—you are trampling over 
it—ruining it! Julius, do get away!” 

He moved aside at once. 

“TI beg your pardon,” and the old satirical manner returned. “I 
ought to have remembered that women’s first object in life is— 
clothes.” 

But the next instant, when Letty rose to quit the room, he threw 
himself between her and the door. 

“ Have I vexed you? Oh, say you are not displeased with me. It 
will kill me if you quit me in anger! Oh, Letty, I will work like a 
horse in a mill to get you all you want.” 

“T am sure I want nothing, except not to be married just yet — until 
you can make me comfortable,” said Letty, in an injured tone. “ And 
you do worry me so!” (which perhaps was true enough). “It’s very 
hard for me.” 

“It is hard.” Then suddenly and impetuously, “Would you like to 
get rid of me? Because —there is a way. No, not that way,” seeing 
Letty looked really frightened. “Iam not such a fool, though I have 
sometimes said it. And the other way would be almost as sure. Mr. 
Marchmont could secure me a thousand a year — your great ambition 
— if I would go out at once to India for —let us say twenty years.” 

“Go out to India—for twenty years!” cried Edna. “Oh, Julius, 
surely you would never think of such a dreadful thing!” 

“Is it so dreadful, my kind little sister?” replied Julius tenderly. 
“ But Letty, my own Letty, what does she say?” 

Letty had turned eagerly round, on the point of speaking, but when 
her sister spoke, she drew back a little ashamed. 

“Of course, as Edna says, it would be a dreadful thing in some 
ways ; especially at first ; but you might get used to it. And consider, 
if you were to make your fortune, as Mr. Marchmont did —as people 
who go out to India always do if 

“ And you would share it? Or”—a new idea seemed to strike the 
desperate lover —“ you might help me to win it. Tell me, if I went 
out to India would you go too?” 

Letty looked down demurely. “Perhaps I might. I don’t know. 
I always had a fancy for India, where one could ride in a palanquin, 
and have plenty of diamonds and beautiful shawls. Yes, perhaps I 
might be persuaded to go — some time.” 

Julius covered her hand with grateful kisses, and Letty allowed her- 
self to be led back to the fireside, where the project was entered into 
seriously in family conclave. 
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But, in truth, Letty, assuming, for the first time in her life, a will of 
her own, decided the question. In one of those rare fits of resolution 
which the weak and irresolute take, she had convinced herself that go- 
ing to India was the best thing possible for herself and Julius. “ Her- 
self and Julius.” Her unconscious wording of the matter was the key 
to it all. 

For Julius, all places were alike to him, so that he had Letty beside 
him — Letty wholly his own. He betrayed even a wild delight at the 
idea of having her all to himself — away from all her kith and kin, in 
the mysterious depths of India. He was in that condition’when the 
one passion, less a passion than a monomania, swallows up every lesser 
feeling — overwhelms and determines all. So, after discussing the 
point inconclusively until past midnight, he went away, and came back 
next evening at his usual hour with the brief words, “I have done it.” 

“Done what?” asked Letty. 

“Exactly what you wished me to do. I have arranged with Mr. 
Marchmont to go out to Calcutta. And now, my dearest, you can set 
about your preparations at once.” 

“ Preparations for what?” said Letty, innocently. 

“Our marriage. We must be married and go out in three weeks — 
only three weeks. Oh, my Letty, my Letty!” 

He clasped her in his arms, almost beside himself with joy. 

But Letty drew back, primly protesting, “She had had no idea of 
such a thing. She did not like being married in such a hurry. How 
could she possibly get her things ready? Besides, she had never pro- 
mised —she was quite certain she had never promised. No, if he 
went, he must go by himself.” 

Julius stood literally aghast. 

“What have I done? Oh, Edna!” for seeing him turn deadly white, 
Edna had sprung up from her work and caught him by the arm. “ Ed- 
na, this is what comes of trusting a woman !” 

And then ensued one of those scenes — only too common now — of 
anguish, bitterness, protestation, appeals, ending by Letty’s being moved 
to tears, and Julius to contrite despair accordingly. Edna said noth- 
ing ; they had both grown quite careless of her presence at such times ; 
and how could she, or any third person, interfere between them? - She 
was only thankful William was not by — William, who had not so much 
patience as she. But she trembled as she thought of the future of 
these two lovers, who made love not a blessing, but a torment — a bur- 
den, almost a curse. If it were thus before marriage, what would it be 
afterwards? 

Presently the storm lulled. For once Letty had overstrained her 
power. Even in this Armida’s garden where she held him bound, the 
poor Rinaldo began to feel blindly for his old armour, and to struggle 
under his flowery chains. 

“Tt is of no use talking, I must go, and by the next mail. I pro- 
mised Mr. Marchmont ; and I will keep my promise. Am I not right, 
Edna?” And he walked across the room to her. 

She held out her hand to him. “ Yes, I think you are.” 

Then Letty, seeing her sceptre slipping from her, gave way a little, 
and said in a complaining tone — 
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“You are all very unkind to me. Howcan I go out in three weeks? 
And to be married and left behind a ‘ widow bewitched,’ as Julius pro- 
poses, woud be dreadful. If he would go first, and make all comforta- 
ble for me, and I could follow in six months or a year— young ladies 
often do it, under proper escort.” 

“And would you?—oh, my darling— would you come out to me, 
all alone?” 

And Julius, again in the seventh heaven of rapturous devotion, was 
ready to consent to anything, if only he might win her, even thus. 

The matter was settled, and Letty, having got everything her own 
way, made herself sweet as summer to her lover, who hung upon her 
every look and word ; so that the brief intervening time before his de- 
parture was the smoothest and happiest of his whole courtship. This, 
without any hypocrisy on Letty’s part ; for she was really touched with 
his devotedness. And besides, in great crises, people rise to be their 
best selves ; and many a love which would soon wax meagre and thread- 
bare in the daily wear and tear of life, drapes itself heroically and 
beautifully enough at the supreme hour of parting. 

So Julius sat, in his last evening at an English fireside — his broth- 
er’s, of course ; for he declared that beyond it was not a single soul 
whom he cared to say good-bye to; sat, not broken-hearted by any 
means, for the excitement of this sudden step, and his eager antic- 
ipations in his new career, seemed to deaden pain. Still, he kept des- 
perate hold of Letty’s hand, and gazed continually in her face, with 
that eager, passionate gaze, half of artist, half of lover, neither of 
which seemed ever to tire of its beauty. And now, it wore a softness 
and tenderness which made parting grow into a delirious ecstasy, less 
of grief than joy. 

Edna and William were not sad either. Their long suspense over 
these two was apparently ended ; the future looked bright and clear ; nor 
did they blame the lovers for a somewhat selfish enjoyment therein. For 
they knew, none better, this happy husband and wife, that those who 
mean to become such, have a right to be all in all to each other, to go 
out cheerfully together into the wide world, and feel all lesser separa- 
tions but as a comparatively little thing. 

“Yes,” Will said to his brother ; “ I’m glad you’re going —thoroughly 
glad. You may have your health better in India than here, if you take 
care. And you will have a wife to take care of you. You will do well, 
no doubt,— perhaps come back a nabob before your twenty years are 
out. And though I may be old and grey-headed before I see you again, 
still, my lad, I say, I’m glad you are going.” 

Thus talked he, to keep his own and everybody else’s spirits up, 
while quick as lightning the final minutes flew by. Edna sat behind 
the tea-urn, in her customary place, and was waited upon by Julius in 
the long-familiar way ; he tried so hard to be good and sweet to her, 
and to pay attention to her baby, who, not to detain the mother, had 
been brought down unlawfully, cradle and all, to a corner of the draw- 
ing-room, where he contributed his best to the hilarity of the evening 
by sleeping soundly all through it. 

“ Poor little man! he will actually be a man, or nearly so, before I 
‘set eyes on him again. I only hope, Edna dear, that he will grow up 
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a better man than his namesake. And yet notso——” Julius turned 
round, his countenance all glowing: “ Not a better man than I mean to 
grow — than se will help to make me.” 

—_ smiled — her sweet, unmeaning, contented’ smile— and that 
was all. 

She sat by her lover’s side—sat and looked pretty ; did not talk 
much, except to give a few earnest advices about practical things, the 
sort of house — or bungalow, she believed they called it— which she 
should like him to take—the number of servants and horses which 
they should keep—all which facts she was found to have informed herself 
upon very accurately. She promised faithfully and affectionately, to get 
her “things”— which seemed her chief care—ready without delay, 
so as to follow by the first feasible opportunity ; and she begged Julius 
to write her every particular about Calcutta, and every information ne- 
cessary for her own voyage thither. 

But she never once said, as some fond, foolish women might have 
said —“ Také care of yourself—the dear self which is all the world to 
me.” 

Thus passed, in the strange unreality of all parting hours, this last 
evening, as-if every succeeding evening would be just like it, and its 
cheerful chat, its quiet fireside pleasure, would come all over again next 
night, instead of never coming again in all this mortal life ; as by no 
human possibility could it come — just as now — to these four. 

At last Dr. Stedman looked at his watch ; there was only time to 
catch the train to Southampton, whence Julius was to embark the fol- 
lowing morning. 

“T’ll close up your portmanteau for you, Julius, my lad ; you never 
could do it for yourself, even when we were at school. Come, Edna, 
come and help me.” 

Edna, shutting the door close behind her, followed her husband ; and 
as she stooped over him while he was fastening the valise, she kissed 
him softly on the shoulder. He turned and kissed her also, both feel- 
ing, as in moments of sharp pain like this all such married lovers must 
feel, the one intense, unspeakable thankfulness that “ nought but death 
parts thee and me.” 

“Julius, ready?” Will called outside the drawing-room door, and 
shortly afterwards his brother appeared, Letty likewise. She looked 
pale, and was crying alittle. For him— never as long as they lived did 
Edna and William forget the look in Julius’s face. 

“ Now, not a minute to spare,” Edna said, as she threw her arms 
around her brother-in-law’s neck and kissed him fondly, forgetting all 
his little faults, remembering only that, to her at least, he had never 
been aught but brotherly and good. “ Take care of yourself! — oh, do 
take care of yourself!” 

“Take care of Aer /” he answered hoarsely ; then staggering blindly 
forward, indifferent to all beholders, he snatched frantically to his bosom 
the woman whom he so madly loved. 

“ Oh, be true to me!” he gasped. “ For God's sake be true to me! 
Edna, don’t let her forget me! Letty, remember your promise — your 
faithful promise !” 

“T will!” said Letty with a sob, and offered her lips for the last kiss. 
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It was given in a frenzy of passion and grief ; then Will took his brother 
by the arm, and lifted rather than led him to the cab at the door — and 
they were gone. 


* 4 * * * * * * 


About nine months after this night a group-of three persons found 
themselves all in the gloom of a muggy, disagreeable November even- 
ing at the entrance-gate of one of the docks of East London, whence 
trading vessels start for the Indies. It was William Stedman, his wife, 
and her sister. ‘They groped and stumbled through the dirty devious 
ways, guided by a man with a lantern, which showed dimly the great 
black hulls of ships laid up in dry dock, or the ghostly outline of masts 
and rigging. Strange, queer noises came through the dark — of men 
shouting and swearing, the lading of cargo, the tramp of horses and 
carts. 

“What a horrid place! Oh, I wish I had never come here! I wish 
I were not going away at all?” 

“ Never despair, Letty! Take my arm. We are safe now. This is 
certainly the Zi/y Marchmont.” 

For by the Zi/y Marchmont — strange, pathetic coincidence — Letty 
Kenderdine was going out to India to be married to her lover. 

Julius had waited — been compelled to wait — until some good op- 
portunity offered for the safe conduct of his bride ; for Letty was not 
the person to do anything without a due regard to both comfort and 
propriety. Indeed, she delayed as long as she could, until all possible 
excuse for hesitation was removed by the offer of a passage in this ship, 
which belonged to the firm, and was taking out to Calcutta Mr. March- 
mont’s nephew and his young wife. With them Letty could reside un- 
til she was married, and the wedding could take place from their house 
with all ec/at, for they were well-to-do, and very kindly people. 

So the matter was settled; though Letty might have lingered yet 
longer, had not the strain of narrow means and an increasing family 
rendered her brother-in-law’s house a less desirable home for her than 
even the comparatively small establishment which awaited her in India. 
New clothes were now scarcer than ever to poor Mrs. Stedman ; they 
were all wanted for little Julius, and for another child that was to come 
by-and-bye, not long after Aunt Letty was gone. In Edna’s face was 
increasing, day by day, the anxious worn look, which all mothers have 
at times, and never wholly lose — never can lose —until their sons and 
daughters close the coffin-lid upon the heart that can suffer no more. 
Still — when Letty said to her sister, as often she did —“ Oh, Edna, I 
wonder you ever married!” there would come such a light into the 
thin face — such a holy patience and thankful content, as none but 
wives and mothers ever know. 

But the cares of Dr. Stedman’s household were numerous enough 
to lessen his sister-in-law’s regret at leaving it. She did regret a 
little clinging to them both with a curious fitful tenderness as the 
time went by ; but still she made up her mind —and her trousseau, 
absorbing therein all her own money, which William had carefully 
kept for her, declaring that her help in his house was a full equivalent 
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to him for her residence there — and departed. Not, however, without 
many complainings and self-pityings, even to the final moment, when 
after a visible hesitation, as if at the very last she were half inclined to 
draw back, poor Letty climbed up from the gloomy dry-dock side to the 
still gloomier deck of the Zi/y Marchmont. 

But when they descended to the bright, cheerful, handsomely fitted-up 
cabin, where everything had been arranged for the comfort of the young 
married couple, and her own, her spirits revived. Her fair looks made 
her at once popular with strangers, and as she stood talking to the 
young Marchmonts —after being briefly introduced to the only two 
other passengers, a little fat elderly Dutchman and a lady, his sister, 
who were to be landed at the Cape of Good Hope— Letty Kender- 
dine was herself again. Well dressed —for she had made the utmost 
of her small means, and even contrived a little present or two from 
Aunt Letty to the baby that she would not see ; well-preserved, and 
though past her first youth, much younger-looking than Edna— Miss 
Kenderdine shed quite a sunshine of feminine beauty abroad in the 
little cabin. Her sister, forgetting all parting pain, smiled to think 
what a sunshine she would also bring to poor Julius, yearning for her 
so terribly, in his busy, lonely, anxious life of amassing wealth —wealth 
that perhaps he, with his careless artist temperament, might never have 
cared for — certainly never would have struggled for, excepting for her 
sake. 

But Letty herself seemed less absorbed in the future than in the 
present. When her four fellow.passengers quitted the cabin, to allow 
her in quiet the few farewell words with her own friends, she glanced 
after them depreciatingly. 

“Good people, I daresay, but dull, very dull. I am afraid I shall 
have a dreary voyage. I wish I had taken the overland route — if only 
I could have afforded it. Oh, Edna, the misery of poverty!” 

And then, struck with a sudden compunction — a sudden impulse of 
tenderness for these two, so contentedly bearing theirs, and sharing 
with her, for these last two years and more, every little comfort they had, 
Letty flung herself into her sister’s arms. 

“Oh forgive me! You have been so good to me, both of you. I'll 
never forget you—never! Do not forget me?” 

“No, no!” said William, as he hurried his wife away, for he saw that 
the trial of parting was more than she could bear. “Kiss her, Letty, 
and bid her good-bye.” 

But —the sharp final wrench over — he himself came back again, to 
say a last kind word to his sister-in-law, on whom depended his brother’s 
whole future in this world.” 

“ Letty,” whispered he, very earnestly, “I trust you. Make Julius 
happy. Remember, his happiness all rests with you.” 

“T know that.” 

“Never forget it. Be to him all that my wife is to me. Good-bye! 
God bless you ?” 

Letty leaned over the ship’s side, violently sobbing. 

“ Go back into the cabin, Letty, dear,” Dr. Stedman called out. “Is 
there nobody who will be kind enough to take charge of my sister?” 
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“May I assist you, Miss?” said a funny Dutch voice, and William 
thankfully consigned her to the care of the elderly merchant. 

Next morning, spreading her white wings in the winter sunrise, and 
moving as gracefully as when a poor little hand —now mere dust —had 
given her her christening libation, the Zi/y Marchmont weighed anchor, 
and sailed away to the under world. 

(To be continued.) 
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FREE RELIGION. 





Poor worn-out, used-up old England owes, it seems, one more great 
discovery, one more chance of regeneration, to the generous and fertile 
mind of America. Religious unity, the chimera of philosophers, the 
scandal of statesmen, the day-dream of Christendom, is not yet, if we 
will but listen to our inspired Transatlantic teachers, hopelessly lost to us. 
What almost all bodies politic in the world have at some period of their 
history vainly tried to secure, by force or by persuasion, by the sword 
or the sermon, for their members, what we in modern England have for 
at least five centuries been fruitlessly seeking, until even the devout 
among us almost consider it past praying for, the genius of the fortu- 
nate Yankee will bestow on him without trouble and almost without ex- 
pense. The great religious riddle has been guessed, and the answer, 
like the result of most great discoveries, turns out to be wonderfully simple 
after all. The secret whereby contending sects may be reconciled has 
been guessed. “Free Religion” is the panacea for dissent ; and the 
name of the remedy is almost as attractive as its effects are salutary. 
“ Just a year ago,” says the ew York Herald, “a number of promi- 
nent religionists, belonging in (sic) various parts of the country, and 
representing the majority of sects and denominations in America, met 
at Boston for the purpose of organizing what has since been known as 
the ‘ Free Religious Association.’” The principal object of this Asso- 
ciation is declared to be to “increase fellowship in the Spirit,” and to 
this end, all persons interested are invited to fellowship. There is ap- 
parently in America a considerable number of persons who are “ inter- 
ested in the Spirit,” for when the Association celebrated its first anni- 
versary on the 29th of May last, and, as the Herald says, “a Miscella- 
neous Gathering of Apostles of Both Sexes” took place at Boston, the 
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gigantic, not to say universal, success of the movement was unequivo- 
cally demonstrated. “The spacious Tremont Temple was crowded in 
almost every part. Probably every sect and denomination was repre- 
sented on the floor. Only a representative of the Catholic religion 
declined being present, for the stated reason that he did not sympathize 
with the movement.” It seems almost a pity that the love of scrupu- 
lous truthfulness, so proverbial in American newspapers, should have 
induced the Hera/d to mention the miserable Catholic exception to the 
general acceptance of the great revelation of free religion. No doubt, 
however, the unhappy man is by this time heartily ashamed of his want 
of interest in the Spirit, and is longing to be admitted to the fellow- 
ship ; and at any rate the candid English reader must feel that when 
male and female representatives of all Protestant denominations appear 
on a new platform, to harangue the inhabitants of that new Jerusalem, 
the city of Boston, to discuss the general religious aspects and needs of 
the age, and to proclaim, wré/ et ordi, the dogma of the “ Freedom of 
Religion,” the spectacle is so imposing, the authority so overwhelming, 
that the absence of a Catholic or so from the gathering is but one of 
those trifling exceptions which prove the real universality of the move- 
ment. Quod ubigue—did not the spectators belong in various parts 
of the country? Quod ad omnibus — were not male and female repre- 
sentatives of almost every denomination on the floor? Even the Cath- 
olic himself would be hard pressed to explain away his stubborn resist- 
ance to sucha weight of authority. 

The proceedings of the Association, which appear to have occupied 
the whole of one day, were distributed into three Sessions ; and these 
Sessions, like the acts of a drama, were subdivided into a certain num- 
ber of Scenes. It was arranged that, in the course of each scene, at 
least one distinguished male or female apostle should come forward 
and discourse upon the stage, and that the intervals between the ap- 
pearances of these personages should be agreeably marked by “ the 
vocal efforts of the Hutchinsons.” And here it is necessary to deplore 
one unfortunate gap in the otherwise circumstantial record of the Her- 
ald. Itis nowhere stated who these Hutchinsons are, or what is the 
precise Style of their art. This silence is doubtless due to the fact that, 
except in this benighted Eastern hemisphere, the Hutchinsons are as 
well known and appreciated as the “ Spread Eagle” or any other great 
phenomenon ; and that not to understand what the Hutchinsons are 
argues a more than Cimmerian darkness of obtusity. It is lamentable, 
and happily not universal, even in England, for a journal to be compelled 
to make a confession of ignorance on any subject. Butin this instance 
we see no escape from the humiliating necessity ; and we may as well, 
therefore, confess at once that we can tell the reader scarcely anything 
of the Hutchinsons beyond the fact that they make “vocal efforts.” 
We might, indeed, hazard a conjecture that they belong to that charac- 
teristic African school of musicians which, although in England it has 
not risen much above the level of banjo-playing on race courses and at 
regattas, yet in America has found a congenial home, and seems likely 
by a sort of process of natural selection to exterminate all other styles 
of musical art. Only once does the reporter of the Hera/d give us any 
hint of the character of the music which these Hutchinsons perform. 
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He tells us that at the close of the third session, after a speech had 
been made by Mr. Wendell Phillips, they “ wound up the convention by 
singing the old woman’s rights’ campaign song of the Kansas prairies.’ 
Even here there is something obscure. The reader may feel some 
doubt whether it is the song, ‘the rights, the campaign, or the woman, 
that is here called o/7; and thus we are left in the dark whether the 
song contains a musical declaration of her peculiar rights made by a 
certain aged woman, or celebrates the remote antiquity of the origin of 
the rights of woman-kind, or describes an ancient campaign fought 
upon the Kansas prairies by the ancestors of the men of Boston and 
New York in maintenance of those rights, or is simply an old song 
sung by anybody about anything relating to women, rights, campaigns, 
and Kansas prairies in general. Endless commentaries might be writ- 
ten on the interpretation of this passage. But at any rate "its general 
tenor seems to confirm our conjecture that these artists are to be as- 
signed to that branch of the African school which is naturalized in 
America. 

The first speaker was the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, of New York. He 
opened the proceedings with an explanation of the meaning of the term 
“Free Religion.” In order to do this it was of course necessary to in- 
quire what is the meaning of the word “freedom,” and who are the 
“free” in religion ; and as it is now generally admitted that the Amer- 
icans are the only race upon the globe that is free, or knows what free- 
dom means, it is important to notice how such a citizen as the Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham defines that rare and inestimable blessing. “ Free- 
dom,” he said, “is not Jewish, Mahommedan, or Christian, but it leaves 
us free to follow the train of thought.” As for “ Religion,” he did not 
by that word mean to imply Christianity. “ For,” he said, “ Christian- 
ity is a sect, and is not included in the great religions. Jews, Mussul- 
mans, the Rationalists, Spiritualists, great numbers of scientific men, 
are not Christians ; but religion is as wide as humanity, and cannot be 
termed sectarian. Christianity is a complex term, but Religion is a 
perfectly simple term, and is understood all over the globe.” ‘To this 
grand and picturesque description he added, for the sake, doubtless, of 
any malignant and illogical objectors such as the unsympathetic Catho- 
lic representative, “this is not a vague statement, but it is an exceed- 
ingly definite statement. Any one who has taken a part in the forma- 
tion of this Association knows perfectly well where he stands, and has 
a definite will and purpose marked out.” ‘The truth of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s remarks was forcibly illustrated by the next speaker, the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, of the Indiana Place Chapel, Boston. He 
said, “he could not help thinking in this meeting that the man who 
comes last will have the best chance, for he can pull down and demol- 
ish every idea that had been built up by those who preceded him. 
He came here most decidedly as a Christian —as an orthodox Unita- 
rian, if there is any such thing. He believed that Christianity was 
just as broad as Religion ; for all men are either Christians, or have 
the possibility of becoming Christians.” The foundation of the day’s 
proceedings being thus harmoniously and securely laid, the first scene 
closed with a “characteristic song by a couple of the Hutchinsons.” 

In the second scene there were two principal characters —a comic 
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man, and a martyr. Some of the spiciest jokes of the comic gentleman, 
the Rev. Robert Collyer of Chicago, are of such a nature as, we regret 
to admit, our mawkish European sqeamishness will not at present per- 
mit us to print. What an exquisite flavour they must have had for 
Transatlantic tastes rightly seasoned to receive them, may be gathered 
from one extract. “He must,” he said, “demolish some of Mr. 
Clarke’s structure, though he was a Christian, and meant to remain so 
to the end of the chapter. The fact that he was what he was did not 
in any sense prevent him from being glad to welcome this new child of 
God, who does not seem to know much of itself yet, but is being pretty 
thoroughly spanked by one and another. He hoped that when it had 
got through the measles and whooping-cough and other diseases inci- 
dent to youth, it would bloom as the full embodiment of the spirit of 
true progress, and a blessing to humanity.” Close upon the heels of 
the comic man came the martyr. He was introduced as “a Baptist 
under a ban” for having joined the Association. Martyr-like, he made 
a public profession of his faith. ‘“ He believed in the sect to which he 
belonged, and in the absolute right of every human soul to interpret 
for himself the Holy Scripture.” And in a transport of enthusiasm he 
exclaimed that “ Liberty of conscience is dear to the heart, and should 
not, according to Roger Williams, be denied to any one?” What with 
the jokes of the comic man, and the thrilling cries of the Baptist under 
a ban, it is no wonder that the spacious Tremont Temple was well filled. 
The effect upon the audience must have been electric ; and doubtless 
there were not wanting some who, after hearing the persecuted apostle, 
were almost ready to lay down their lives for the truth as it is in Roger 
Williams. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, the first ses- 
sion was brought to a close by “Mrs. Rev. Olympia Brown, of Woman’s 
Rights renown,” who informed the company that “her soul hankered 
after God,” and reminded them of “the testimony of Napoleon in sus- 
taining the divinity of Christ.” 

The afternoon session seems to have been less striking, though not 
less crowded than that of the morning. A Report was read by a cer- 
tain Mr. Potter, and a letter from “ the leading man in the Free Reli- 
gious Movement in India.” The principal speakers at the session were 
“Mrs. Caroline Dall, belonging in Boston ;” Mr. Peebles of Michigan, 
a Spiritualist, who, referring to the fact that there does not exist any- 
where a church erected by the Spiritualists, explained that “believers 
in that faith felt that their souls were more free in worshipping in open 
groves and public halls ;” and Mr. Pink of New York, who said “he 
was neither a Christian, Atheist, Religionist, or Mussulman ; but he ap- 
peared simply as a man—the highest creature ever produced by the 
Creator.” We tremble for poor Mr. Pink. Doubtless under the term 
man he meant to include woman. But, in deference to the sensibilities 
of the female apostles and disciples present on the floor or platform, 
he should have employed the neutral word “persons.” At any rate it 
would have been safer to do so. We fear that the stalwart soul of the 
Rev. Mrs. Olympia Brown may have hankered to horsewhip him. 

“ An adjournment was then had until the evening, when there came 
a crowd as large as any during the day”; and well were the faithful 
repaid for their attendance. ‘The session contained only two scenes, 
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but they were evidently of surpassing interest. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
of Concord, Massachusetts, cnmmenced by reading an “ Essay or Re- 
port on the Religious Duty of Philanthropy and Social Reform.” It 
would be hopeless, even if space permitted, to attempt to give the 
reader a summary view of the learning, the breadth, and the research 
of this wonderfulessay. To the weighty theological authority of Roger 
Williams and Napoleon, adduced by previous speakers, he added that 
of “a Phillips, an Emerson, a Frothingham, a Higginson” ; and, fi- 
nally, he quoted one of our countrymen in support of his doctrines, in 
the following memorable words :— “ Mr. Gladstone, in a late speech, 
laments that the dwellings in the West-end of London are in danger of 
one of the greatest misfortunes that can befall a man —that of living 
in habitual blindness and ignorance of the necessities of his fellow 
creatures.” We have been unable to discover from which of Mr. 
Gladstone’s late orations these words are quoted, but we recognise the 
scholarly Grecism whereby “ dwellings ” is used for the more trite and 
commonplace “ dwellers,” and the elegant imitation of the classical 
objective genitive in the phrase “ blindness of his fellow-creature’s ne- 
cessities.” It is unfortunate that we have space for only one extract 
from this “talented” essay. It will give the reader such a taste for 
the style as will make him regret not having read the whole. To avoid 
frequent repetition of the symbol sic, it may be mentioned that the fol- 
lowing extract is copied, with verbal and literal exactness from the 
Heraid — 


I conceive this to be the best test of true religion—that it shall manifest itself 
without drawing attention to its spinal form, just as those persons are said to be well- 
shaped whose attire causes no spinal remark. The provincialities of religious belief 
are passing away like the other provincialities of our people. It is even possible to 
anticipate a time when our Churchmen will not be contentious, when they will be what 
a Parisian editor says the French people have always been — Christian, agricultural, 
and warlike. Every age encounters its own evils in its own’ghosts. Quisque sous 
patimur manss. The unlaid spirit of some past age always torments us. Even if fa- 
natics read the New York ation — perhaps some are compelled to for their sins — 
they need not take any hints from its pages about a new field for fanaticism. While 
New York exists God will not suffer the race of fanatics to die out ; for nothing short 
of fanaticism will enable a man to live honestly in that city. Yet New York is only 
the forus of our concentrated civilization, and what is needed there is partially needed 
everywhere else, &c., &c. 


The last scene of all that ends this strange eventful session is the 
appearance of the great Wendell Phillips on the stage, amid “ thunders 
of applause.” He said that “the question treated in Mr. Sanborn’s 
paper was a new one to him, and he hardly knew what to say about it.” 
Nevertheless, with the ready facility of a veteran American stump-orator, 
he made a long and animated speech, a most vigorous and incisive 
attack upon all ecclesiastical organizations, the general drift of which 
may be gathered from the following quotation :— 


The reason, he maintained, why the Church was in a morbid state was because it 
was a capital-punishment, pro-slavery, woman-under-the-bed society. We hang a 
man for not doing what society allowed him to do by not educating him, and all this 
comes from the great root of Christianity. Coming to methods, he said the Church 
would say, if one had an idea present it; but not arraign the authorities ; for that 
would be fanatical and blasphemous. With all respect he added, if Jesus should come 
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and preach in the streets of Boston, and try to create a feeling among the masses, he 
would be in gaol in less than a week. 


Here it was rightly felt by the managers of the Convention that the 
meeting had done its work, and that the proceedings had reached a 
climax beyond which it would be inartistic to prolong them. Accord- 
ingly the Hutchinsons sang the old woman’s rights campaign song of 
the Kansas prairies, and the assembly dispersed. 








Scotls Monthly Magazine. 
OUR GIRLS. 
BY MARY E, BRYAN, 


HanpsoME, bright-eyed and shapely, with slender hands and abundant 
hair — what more can be asked, physically, for our Southern daughters ? 
Nothing, unless it be the rounder chest, the fuller cheek, glowing with 
clear red and white, that result from regular habits, a cheerful temper- 
ament, and a little attention to the common laws of health. 

In manner, too, we might prefer, instead of the languid sultana style, 
the light elastic movement, the serene animation, the free and buoyant 
bearing that are indications of a cheerful heart. But our girls are not 
cheerful. They are gay and lively at times, under the stimulus of com- 
pany, or of other pleasant circumstances, but they do not take up life’s 
daily tasks with the sweet serenity, the uniform alacrity that tells of a 
spirit assured of its appointed work, and satisfied to perform it. Not 
that many of them have not bravely entered upon the new and arduous 
duties consequent upon change of fortune — not that they have failed 
in exhibiting an industry and aptitude most commendable and surpris- 
ing, when we consider to what habits of luxurious ease they have been 
accustomed. But with many of them wecessity is the main-spring of 
action. The work is looked upon as mere drudgery — not exactly de- 
grading, but still as involving a necessary descent from the platform of 
ideal ladyhood. And work performed in this spirit fails to bring us the 
benefit that is intended. It is not the discipline that it ought to be. It 
must be looked upon as an ordinance—a wise law of nature, to be 
accepted with cheerful resignation, and used as a means for self-improve- 
ment. For all employments, however humble, call for the exercise of 
some degree of skill and ingenuity, and consequently stimulate the in- 
tellectual faculties, and prepare them for higher tasks. 

Not yet do our girls fully recognize the dignity of labor, and the fact 
that in the motive which prompts an act, and in the spirit with which 
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it is performed, lie its meanness or its nobleness—that, as George 
Herbert quaintly tells us, 


“ Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


But it is too true that there is much unnecessary drudgery required 
in the management of a Southern household. Slavery seemed to have 
precluded the idea of domestic comfort, and in the Southern menage 
there is a lack of the labor-saving conveniences which are such a con- 
venience in the well-ordered households of New England. 

But the want of cheerfulness among our young women is frequently 
that “ noble discontent” which proceeds from unsatisfied aspiration — 
from the consciousness of possessing unemployed energies without 
being able to call up the will or the moral courage needed to force an 
outlet for their exercise. 

The impetus which has lately been given to human thought and en- 
ergy — the earnest spirit of reform and progress which is abroad in the 
land, have awakened the youth of the country to a higher ideal of life 
— to a sense of the beauty and duty of usefulness. If our girls still 
dawdle over the last novel, or a bit of endless crochet, they are no 
longer contented to do so, and where their help is not needed to make 
the domestic machinery move smoothly they are a prey to an undefined 
restlessness, which, if analyzed, will be found to consist in a craving 
for a regular occupation and a distinct sphere of action. What fields 
are open to their industry ? 

The shrewd reader, especially if he be a man, will at once suggest 
marriage as their proper sphere—their legitimate “ mission ”— mar- 
riage, the summum bonum — the aim and end of woman’s existence, as 
they were (practically) taught to consider it by the training and educa- 
tion received in the past. Let us hasten to concede that marriage zs a 
feminine Paradise, but that unfortunately a great many Peris are forced 
to stand disconsolate (!) at the gate—no longer possessing the golden 
key that too often opened those enchanted portals. Besides, matri- 
mony is no longer a fashionable institution, and by progressive young 
gentlemen who read Swinburne, affect epicurianism, and the radical 
contempt for “old systems,” it is voted as decidedly “slow.” 

It seems hardly necessary to say anything concerning a certain self- 
respect on the part of the young ladies themselves —a self-respect 
which would have a tendency to hold them back from a too agonized 
anxiety for the privilege of darning somebody’s socks, or a rash eager- 
ness to drop like over-ripe persimmons into the first pair of coat-sleeves 
that may attempt a condescending shake at their susceptibilities. 

It is granted, then, that no small proportion of our girls must, for a 
number of years, or for the whole term of their lives, look for employ- 
ment outside the sphere of marriage. They have received a fair edu- 
cation, they belong to a respectable class in society, and, though pos- 
sessing no incomes, naturally shrink from going out to earn their liveli- 
hood by menial service. We repeat, What fields for industry are opened 
for these in the more Southern States of the Union? Are there any, 
generally speaking, besides sewing and teaching? Does not custom 
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decree that the needle and the ferule are the only implements suited to 
feminine digits? I say nothing of the pen, it being simply absurd to 
do so, since literature is by no means a paying business at the South. 
It is not, never can be, a regular profession, while the Southern idea 
continues to run in the same old rut of prejudice, to sniff contemptu- 
ously at every Southern literary enterprise, with the feeling “can any 
good come out of Nazareth?” and to send every spare dollar for North- 
ern periodicals, on the plea that “the children like the pictures ”— never 
thinking it worth while to mention how dearly the grown up juveniles 
like the sensational clap-trap which the pictures are supposed to illus- 
trate. 

Thus, our own publications, full of individuality, freshness and vigor, 
are allowed to pine for want of patronage, while the oil of greenbacks 
is abundantly poured out upon the sickly, over-worked brain strata of 
New England. 

Literature, as an industrial resource, being, then, out of the question, 
we have only mantua-making and school-keeping — every other gate 
being, in a measure, barred by public opinion, and opening only to the 
masculine “Sesame.” And there are many occupations here monopo- 
lized by men which could be as well — even better— performed by wo- 
men — occupations calling less for strength than for the skill, dexterity 
and delicate manipulation that come especially within the female pro- 
vince. 

Such employments — many of which are elsewhere shared by both 
sexes— are here appropriated exclusively by men, men with strong sin- 
ews and muscles that are dwindling away for want of exercise, while so 
many broad acres lie idle and uncultivated around them, and from the 
length and breadth of a land whose prosperity depends upon its agricul- 
ture, goes up the cry, “We must have labor, or we are ruined.” 

Well, that “better time coming” which is to rectify all wrongs and 
attune the dissonant chords of our social economy, may, perhaps, har- 
monize the relations of men and women to each other, and to the noble 
ordinance of labor. Then, perhaps, just compensation (the fair day's 
wages for the fair day’s work) will be rendered, irrespective of sex ; 
then each woman, as well as man, may take what work is suited to the 
measure of their ability, and, upon the part of our girls, we shall have 
no more discontented craving for employment, which they feel within 
themselves the capacity to engage in, while they are debarred from do- 
ing so by the fear of transcending the bounds allotted to the “ weaker 
ocx.” 

In the meantime let them not despise the day of small things, nor 
disdain the position of governess or school-teacher, or yet that business 
which, to the comprehensive mind of Goethe, seemed the noblest that 
could employ the energies of women — that of ordering and managing 
a household. The humblest tasks, when well performed, train the en- 
ergies, discipline the faculties for higher occupations, and form the step- 
ping stone for better things. Any work well done makes the soul grow 
into a larger womanhood. Only let it be entered upon in a hopeful, 
trusting spirit, and personal improvement will come through its instru- 
mentality. 

It is this earnest desire for self-improvement and progress that we 
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would awaken in the minds of the young females around us. For it is 
a lamentable fact that our daughters are deficient in instruction, that 
(with some exceptions) they are only half educated, and scarcely know 
how to do anything we//, Their home training and school education, 
while giving them a superficial smattering of many things, have scarcely 
taught them any one thing ¢Horoughly. And it is this consciousness of 
incapacity which is one source of their discontent. They are themselves 
aware, more or less keenly, of their own deficiency, and feel, with vague 
dissatisfaction, that they possess the will to undertake, without the capac- 
ity to perform. Nor have such persons within themselves the resources 
that render solitude endurable, and even delightful. If they have stu- 
died art or science it has been too superficially to serve the purpose of 
use or of pleasure. In the great book of Nature they have never looked 
farther than the title page, and her deep, sweet secrets are never re- 
vealed save to those who study them with patient reverence. 

They have learned to “do” oriental tinting, perhaps, and to color 
engravings after the manner termed “Grecian painting,” by the finish- 
ing schools, but what do they know of the true principles of art, or of 
the pure satisfaction, not to say moral benefit, of being able to sketch 
from nature— to reproduce the loveliness of earth, and sky, and ocean. 

And in respect to literature, how many are sufficiently cultivated to 
appreciate the best that is offered us? How many read merely to pass 
away time — choosing fictions of that light character that stimulate no 
thought, awaken no fancy, stir no generous impulse? How many turn 
from the mighty masters — the deep analysts of the human heart, whose 
works “ purge the soul with pity and terror ””— to the pages of “ Ouida” 
and Miss Braddon — to romances pervaded with a veiled immorality 
— like a deadly but intangible miasma, that closes imperceptibly around 
us, until we are fain to exclaim, “unclean! unclean!” and feel that 
even a breath of the positive coarseness of “Tom Jones” would clear 
the moral atmosphere ? 

Such are the books that vitiate the taste, until nothing is relished 
that does not stimulate the senses. Such are the books that excite 
morbid sentimentality and feverish discontent, and bring on the enerva- 
ting habit of day-dreaming and castle-building ; that feed vanity, under- 
mine principle, and pave the way for vice. And such are the books 
that an imperfect culture teaches our young girls to relish. Truly, it is 
the little learning that is such a dangerous thing. It is the narrow ed- 
ucation that leaves woman to find in dress, in novel reading, in scandal 
and coquetry the mental occupation and excitement that men find in 
business and in politics. 

And it is this deficiency in knowledge which limits the range of wo- 
man’s occupations. Ability will make for itself a sphere —carve for 
itself a path through opposing circumstances. Good work, whether of 
hand or brain, will usually command good wages. It is inferiority that 
cannot find a market. It is the lower tiers of labor that are crowded 
—there is room “higher up.” No matter what or how humble may be 
the work required, let it be done in the des¢ manner possible, and it will 
meet with success. It is indifferent slop-work at which people starve, 
because there are usually so many engaged in this that the prices are 
necessarily at starvation standard. But in superior grades of the same 
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work there is less competition. Let our young women aim at a thor- 
ough mastery of whatever business they wish to engage in, and the 
will meet with respect and encouragement, despite their sex. Capabil- 
ity, backed by modest determination, will make its way even through 
traditional prejudice. But, in order to induce this noble emulation — 
this desire and this capacity to take a front rank in whatever occupa- 
tion they may choose, there must be given to our girls a more thorough 
and practical instruction — a more strengthening culture than has hith- 
erto been generally bestowed upon them—a culture that, instead of 
fostering vanity and discontent, will induce a cheerful patience, a quiet 
self-respect, and a conception of the nobility of the human soul, and 
the dignity, no less than the duty, of labor. 








The Spectator. 
LUTHER AND GERMANY. 





Tue Germans have just been giving new expression to the national 
feeling towards Luther, with all that solemnity and enthusiasm which 
naturally marks the dawn of a new national life and a new political 
power in Germany. They have been putting up to him a great monu- 
ment at Worms, which the King of Prussia, in the name of the 
new-born nation, unveiled on Thursday week. The contributions to- 
wards this great historical monument have flowed in from every great 
German city, for Luther still represents to Germans of every shade of 
opinion the power which led the revolt against the Papacy, and asserted 
the absolute right of every individual soul to its own faith without 
waiting for the guarantee of the Church, and in spite even of the 
Church’s protest. But whether Luther would appreciate the sort of 
homage now most commonly rendered to him in Germany,— if he be 
the same Luther now that he was on earth three centuries ago,— is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. He is closely associated, we see in this monument, 
with Reuchlin, and might have been with equal historical accuracy, 
though he is not, closely associated with Erasmus. But while Reuchlin 
and Erasmus introduced and represented intellectual influences which 
have really continued to spread down the ages in the same form in 
which they proceeded out of their own brains, the old Luther in modern 
Germany would be more or less of a mighty anachronism,—though 
whether he could visit even modern Germany without recovering some- 
thing of his old dominion, may well be questioned. For while Luther 
will ever be associated with the assertion of spiritual freedom, it is not 
easy to find a German anywhere whose nature and modes of thought 
could be less easily made to slide in those clean-cut grooves of modern 
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science, which are now the chief debateable land of intellectual free- 
dom in Germany, than Luther’s. It has been said that Luther re-es- 
tablished for centuries the hold of theological modes of thought over 
Europe, at the very time when they were melting away from it, and we 
believe that the assertion is true. What Luther effected was to place 
theology on a basis of individual faith, insight and emotion,— a service 
which, so far from undermining it, restored its influence in all its highest 
force and vividness. Luther’s was the greatest personality perhaps 
which the Teutonic race has ever produced, and all his modes of 
thought and belief were in the highest degree personal, almost over- 
shadowing the interest of old religious Eddas of Scandinavian litera- 
ture, by the strength, and intensity, and familiarity of the relations in 
which Luther seemed to stand with God and Christ. To our minds it 
is scarcely possible to imagine a stronger contrast than that between 
the scientific or pseudo-scientific systems of the great modern Hegelian 
schools of philosophy, and the daily wrestlings of Luther with his 
God. Science has so tamed and drilled human thought in these modern 
days, that there is scarcely anything left of warmth and elasticity in 
the relations of modern spirits to the Divine Mind ; the sense of natu- 
ral law intrudes itself everywhere, and subdues, where it does not silence, 
the primary faith of the soul. A Luther proclaiming, “ God hurries me 
and drives me, I am not master of myself, I wish to be quiet, and am 
hurried into the midst of tumults,’— or, “I tell our Lord God plainly 
that if He will have His Church, He must keep it himself,” seems the 
next thing to a historic impossibility in the Germany of the nineteenth 
century ; for in Germany now, perhaps more than in any other country, 
is the predominance of scientific “law and secular phenomena driven 
home through the very heart of the intellect ; and in Germany, there- 
fore, more than anywhere else, the religious spirit has shrunk away 
from all the intimate intercourse of personal devotion, and taken refuge 
in the dim forms and phrases of abstract thought. To Germans now- 
adays Luther symbolizes much more the political energy which defeated 
the Pope and the moral energy which defied the Devil, than the deep 
theological faith which fastened a new system of belief on Europe. His 
intense individualism survives to Germany both in the sphere of politics 
and in the sphere of morals, and even in literature in the sphere of hu- 
mour ; but in the sphere of theology, his intense, passionate, often coarse, 
always childlike, audacity of intercourse with “ my Christ,” as he used 
to call our Lord, his horror of the meritorious character ascribed to good 
works, his exultation in justification by faith only, his ardent adherence 
to the new doctrine of the Eucharist, which he called “ impanation,” 
namely, that our Lord’s body and blood were not changed into, but pres- 
ent in, the bread after the same analogy according to which His divine 
nature was incarnate in His body,— all these represent a devotional life 
of intense and simple, though wilful love, which is certainly far more for- 
eign to the Germany of to-day than is the Catholicism of the age of Leo 
X. to the Catholicism of the age of Pius IX. 

No doubt Luther’s theological reaction threw off more completely the 
“reign of law” than ever did any form of theology which has asserted 
its influence with any power over human nature. It was necessary that 
in reasserting the free Christianity of the affections, he should thus defy 
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the legal Christianity which was then silting up the human conscience 
with its fine grains and scruples of casuistic distinction. But unfortu- 
nately, in reasserting thus passionately the freedom of the hidden life 
with Christ in God, Luther’s theology became necessarily something of 
a protest against law in the scientific sense as well as in the legal ; and 
in this direction, doubtless Luther introduced a reaction that was more 
or less false, and that has done more to undermine the influence of his 
rich and noble faith than any other error it contained, because it has set 
the most earnest of his more modern followers, the Pietists, as they are 
called, at strife with the great minds and men of modern Europe, who 
every day add something to the “reign of law” in this sense. Here 
lies the secret of the contradiction which has been so much more 
keenly felt in Germany than even in England,—for in England our 
warmest and most ardent Puritanism never threw off the “reign of 
law ” in any sense, so passionately and completely as did Luther’s, and 
hence we have never felt quite the same amount of Cifficulty and an- 
guish in reconciling the religious and scientific tendencies of thought. 
But the Germans must feel intensely, and many of them openly profess, 
that in doing honour to their great theological Titan, it is not his the- 
ology, nor even his religious life, but his revolutionary energy, his defiance 
of effete traditions, his domestic feeling, his broad democratic humour, 
his indomitable courage which they revere. To us, all these qualities 
would seem as nothing, without that rich and intense religious life which 
gave all these characteristics their special flavour, and put them in pa- 
thetic contrast with his deep personal humility. Indeed, no Christian 
can see this new honour done to Luther in an age which has modified 
so greatly, and renovated so wonderfully, that conception of “law” 
which in the sixteenth century was scarcely understood at all except as 
a mere yoke of slavery, without sighing for a new Luther of the nine- 
teenth century, one in whom the modes of scientific thought might be 
almost inborn, and who would teach us how to reconcile them with that 
intense inward life of devotion with which they have been so naturally 
but so unfortunately placed in contrast, and even contradiction. 
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In one of Douglas Jerrold’s novels, “St. Giles’s and St. James’s,” an 
amusing dispute takes place between the performers in a band employed 
for electioneering purposes. The subject of the quarrel turns upon the 
amount of enthusiasm which each instrument is capable of exciting in or- 
der to send a member to the House of Commons, and as well as we can 
recollect the drum has the best of the argument, the player strongly 
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insisting that but for his exertions many a politician then serving his 
country would have been condemned to a private and obscure life. 
The notion has more than a mere satirical value, there is a certain 
amount of truth in it. Anything that can be helped by sentiment can 
be helped by music, and often with such effect that we are inclined to 
excuse the fanciful saying of Thomas Hood — “ Heaven reward the 
man who first hit upon the very original notion of sawing the inside of 
a cat with the tail of a horse.” If you refer to the poets you will find 
with what perseverance they work out this idea. Whether they sing of 
sun, moon, stars, women, flowers, or men, they are certain to illustrate 
their thoughts with phrases and images taken from this art. In thea- 
tres, what could be done without the orchestra? The agony-point of 
the drama is scored in the books of the trombone, the flute, and the 
fiddle. In the thrilling situations —the ghost scene in the “Corsican 
Brothers’ for example —the gas is lowered, and the cornet-d-piston 
shut off as it were, while the violins keep up a sort of tender tugging 
and gasping as an accompaniment to the gruesome business of the 
stage. That this is effective there can be no doubt, otherwise it would 
not be done. The custom violates realistic propriety altogether, and 
requires a stronger concession of belief from us than even the foot- 
lights or the paint on the faces of the actresses. But, as it were, to 
prove that there must be some special leaning in human nature for 
moving scenes and moving music at the same time, there is the opera. 
Here indeed the heart-strings and the fiddle-strings are played upon to- 
gether all the evening. By this means the opera becomes the most 
emotional of entertainments. Faust and Marguerite are not more dis- 
tinctly swearing eternal constancy while the Devil growls in the corner 
than the gentlemen under Mr. Costa’s management are blowing and 
sawing a similar idea into your ears. Marguerite changes her key with 
her feelings, and necessitates a fresh crook for the cornopean. Our 
good friend Mephistophiles owes a great deal of his diabolical charac- 
ter to the hoarse bray with which his sentiments are echoed and sup- 
ported by the band. In the last scene of all, when the fair saint is 
wound up by machinery into the opposite direction from that taken by 
M. Petit and Signor Naudin, if we want to forget the absurdity of the 
finish, we must lend our ears again to Mr. Costa and his assistants. 
The apotheosis does not seem to be so unnatural when taken as illus- 
trative of the music. 

Do mothers ever think of the mischief done at flower-shows by God- 
frey’s band? A waltz or a dainty selection may send to the winds the 
experiences of a brace of seasons. There are men who calculate their 
chances with women by the keen susceptibility of some of the latter to 
the softening influences of well-played music, and who can bring to 
their aid in real courtship the unreal courtship on the boards of the opera- 
house, or the suggestive harmonies of the promenade. Those Italians 
apparently singing their souls out to each other, with such beautiful lan- 
guor or passionate energy, often make or mar the prospects of careful 
mothers of daughters. The flower-show bands are not, of course, so effect- 
ive, the players do not embrace each other, and if they did the effect would 
not be very romantic ; but still they may dispose towards that sense of 
luxurious emotion which is not unfavourable for sighing lovers. Thus a 
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kettle-drum may boast of having sent a couple to St. George’s, and it 
may be that the couple may owe a debt of gratitude or a curse to the 
keftle-drum all their lives afterwards. We know what the piano has 
brought about in this respect. Messrs. Collard and Erard are perhaps 
the greatest match makers in the country. Think of what must lie on 
the musical conscience of an instrument which has been flirted over by 
a whole family of daughters, whose notes have been fired off to drown 
the whispers of numberless assistants, or to aid the process of landing 
a nervous fish! We are almost afraid to touch the subject of music in 
churches, and hint of the responsibilities incurred by an organ, or by a 
musical clergyman who sets up an amateur choir of the best tenor, so- 
prano, and bass voices to be found among the most respectable of his 
parishioners. The “Village Blacksmith” of Mr. Longfellow is repre- 
sented as feeling more or less refreshed at the sound of his daughter’s 
voice as she trills and quavers the hymns on Sundays. If she was a 
village beauty we may be sure the young lady’s performance attracted 
the notice of younger men in the congregation than her father. 

We have heard a clever novelist ask to have an air played to him 
over and over again out of which, when questioned, he confessed he 
had been constructing a story —a complete and rounded story, which 
became more and more definite in its proportions and mechanism every 
time that he listened to the tune, until at last it could be written down. 
Now, there was one specially odd circumstance about this fact. The 
melody was a very old melody, and from time immemorial had been 
attached to a love legend. The story-spinner did not know this legend, 
and yet he very nearly guessed it in forming his own conception ; not 
only guessed it generally, the mere idea of it, dut matters in it of senti- 
mental detail, We do not claim for this remarkable coincidence any 
more value than it is worth, but still it is not beneath notice in an essay 
like the present. A Scotch gentleman (Dr. Hay) went close enough to 
undertake to build a house on a musical basis, and he mentioned the fact 
of his having tested the Parthenon in connection with his theory, when 
the result corresponded favourably with his apparently eccentric idea. 
Music is not a fully developed art, and we may get more from it yet— 
more than the poets have given us. There is something very striking ina 
fragment of a letter of Mendelssohn, in which the musician described 
Goethe as listening to him playing from twilight into the dark. Other 
great minds, too, have fed themselves at times upon music. The great 
question is, whether it has only the power of starting ideas, or whether 
it sends new notions of its own. Is instrumental music altogether in- 
articulate ? 

To return to the social aspect of our theme, what was a shepherd 
without his flageolet? He wooed his Chloe or Phyllis with tunes. The 
custom has dropped off in our day, but survives, to some degree, in 
another shape, as we have tried to show. ‘There are, indeed, a few left 
who remind us of the tradition. Amateur tenors are to be found in 
society who manage to fascinate with their good notes, as Corydon did 
with his pastoral straw; and there are young gentlemen, who, as J/r. 
Punch says, perform on the “comb,” or something else. But, as a rule, 
the fashion now prevails vicariously. The light serenade is no longer 
in vogue. The concertina, with which some misguided artisans now 
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and then interfere with the cats in order to compliment the young wo- 
men with whom they travel in penny steamers, puts an end to amorous 
caterwauling on the part of gentlemen, if there was ever much of if in 
England. In Spain, the cavaliers did not generally strum a single 
guitar, but engaged a band to come under the lattice of the adored, 
and perform to please her. We can effect the same object easier, 
and without so much danger of the young lady catching cold, by means 
of the opera or concert. 

These gigantic concerts at the Crystal Palace afford us another ex- 
ample of the power of fiddle-strings to touch the heart. People have 
been known to shed tears at the great sobs of sound which burst from 
time to time from the orchestra. But here the emotion is something 
more than romantic, it is real and sincere enough at least to put little 
notions of love-thoughts out of the way. Our country cousins, who 
managed to procure comfortable places, and who were not oppressed 
with the heat, no matter how well disposed for the amusement, proba- 
bly (if they were fairly susceptible to musical impressions) postponed 
flirting until they had forgotten the agitation and subsequent melancholy 
and loneliness which ensues after the hearing of those wonderful cho- 
ruses. And this brings us to the use of the fiddle-strings. Music has 
magnificent educational possibilities which have been as yet but par- 
tially released by its masters and professors. It can do more than 
teach passion. We know it can aid religion, but unfortunately it can be 
degraded to ignoble purposes, almost as painting may be when painting 
is at its lowest, and is the pimp of vice. 

The sort of heart-strings vibrating to the song of Therese, vibrating 
to the tunes of the Cancan quadrille — what shall we say of them? 
The fiddles of course are innocent agents in those cases, where they 
accompany the voice of the gross woman and the movements of the 
coarse women. Yet they promote mischief and evil, just as they may, 
aswe have suggested, promote piety and pure love. It may be doubt- 
ed, indeed, whether music is, as Johnson said, a completely innocent 
sensual pleasure. It may have been to Johnson, who had quite a pas- 
sion for listening to the Scotch bag-pipes — an instrument, we venture 
to think, which has seldom stirred in any one feelings other than indig- 
nation and a burning desire for universal murder ; but it is possible to 
conceive where music may immediately prompt to low desires and ac- 
tions, even where it is orchestral, and aided but slightly from without 
by scenery or dancing. Into this part of the subject however it is not 
necessary to go. Music is an art which we should guard and cherish 
with caution, respect, and solicitude. We are almost tempted to write 
that if you see after the fiddle-strings the heart-strings will take care of 
themselves. An unmusical man or woman is not only defective and 
mentally crippled, but is, it is not perhaps too much to say, a dangerous 
person to deal with. We have Shakespeare’s authority for thinking so 
at least. But then the sirens were musical ladies also, and were not 
altogether harmless. Comic singers have ears for music and are as 
insensible to the degraded nature of their calling as a pickpocket to 
his pursuit. 
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Wirxout doubt it is a time of trial to all women, more or less painful 
according to individual disposition, when they first begin to grow old 
and lose their good looks. Youth and beauty make up so much of their 
personal value, so much of their natural raison détre, that when these 
are gone many feel as if their whole career was at an end, and as if 
nothing was left to them now that they are no longer young enough to 
be loved as girls are loved, or pretty enough to be admired as once 
they were admired. For women of a certain position have so little 
wholesome occupation, and so little ambition for anything, save indeed 
that miserabie thing called “getting on in society,” that they cannot 
change their way of life with advancing years ; they do not attempt to 
find interest in things outside themselves, and independent of the mere 
personal attractiveness which in youth constituted their whole pleasure 
of existence. This is essentially the case with fashionable women, who 
have staked their all on appearance, and to whom good looks are of 
more account than noble deeds ; and, accordingly, the struggle to re- 
main young is a frantic one with them, and as degrading as it is frantic. 
With the ideal woman of middle age —that pleasant woman, with her 
happy face and softened manner, who unites the charms of both epochs, 
retaining the ready responsiveness of youth while adding the wider 
sympathies of experience— with her there has never been any such 
struggle to make herself an anachronism. Consequently she remains 
beautiful to the last, far more beautiful thangall the pastes and washes 
in Madame Rachel’s shop could make her. Sometimes, if rarely in 
these latter days, we meet her in society, where she carries with her an 
atmosphere of her own — an atmosphere of honest, wholesome truth 
and love, which makes every one who enters it better and purer for the 
time. All children and all young persons love her, because she under- 
stands and loves them. For she is essentially a mother — that is, a 
woman who can forget herself, who can give without asking to receive, 
and who, without losing any of the individualism which belongs to self- 
respect, can yet live for and in the lives of others, and find her best joy 
in the well being of those about her. There is no servility, no exag- 
gerated sacrifice in this ; it is simply the fulfilment of woman’s highest 
duty —the expression of that grand maternal instinct which need not 
necessarily include the fact of personal maternity, but which must find 
utterance in some line of unselfish action with all women worthy of the 
name. ‘The ideal woman of middle age understands the young because 
she has lived with them. If a mother, she has performed her maternal 
duties with cheerfulness and love. There has been no giving up her 
nursery to the care of a hired servant who is expected to do for twenty 
pounds a year what the tremendous instinct of a mother’s love could 
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not find strength to do. When she had children, she attended to them 
in great part herself, and learnt all about their tempers, their maladies, 
and the best methods of management; as they grew up she was still 
the best friend they had, the Providence of their young lives who gave 
them both care and justice, both love and guidance. Such a manner 
of life has forced her to forget herself. When her child lay ill, perhaps 
dying, she had no heart and no time to think of her own appearance, 
and whether this dressing-gown was more becoming than that ; and 
what did the doctor think of her with her hair pushed back from her 
face ; and what a fright she must have looked in the morning light after 
her sleepless night of watching. The world and all its petty pleasures 
and paltry pains faded away in the presence of the stern tragedy of the 
hour ; and not the finest ball of the season seemed to be worth a thought 
compared to the all-absorbing question of whether her child slept after 
his draught and whether he ate his food with better appetite. And 
such a life, in spite of all its cares, has kept her young as well as unsel- 
fish ; we should rather say, young because unselfish. As she comes 
into the room with her daughters, her kindly face unpolluted by paint, 
her dress picturesque or fashionable according to her taste, but decent 
in form and consistent in tone with her age, it is often remarked that 
she looks more like their sister than their mother. This is because she 
is in harmony with her age, and has not therefore put herself in rivalry 
with them ; and harmony is the very keystone of beauty. Her hair 
may be streaked with white, the girlish firmness and transparency of 
her skin has gone, the pearly clearness of her eye is clouded, and the 
slender grace of line is lost, but for all that she is beautiful, and she is 
intrinsically young. What she has lost in outside material charm — in 
that mere deauté du diable of youth— she has gained in character and 
expression ; and, not attempting to simulate the attractiveness of a 
girl, she keeps what nature gave her — the attractiveness of middle age. 
And as every epoch has its own beauty, if women would but learn that 
truth, she is as beautiful apw as a matron of fifty, because in harmony 
with her years, and because her beauty has been carried on from mat- 
ter to spirit, as she was when a maiden of sixteen. This is the ideal 
woman of middle age, met with even yet at times in society — the wo- 
man whom all men respect, whom all women envy, and wonder how 
she does it, and whom all the young adore, and wish they had for an 
elder sister or an aunt. And the secret of it all lies in truth, in love, 
in purity, and in unselfishness. 

Standing far in front of this sweet and wholesome idealization is /a 
JSemme passte of to-day —the reality as we meet with it at balls and 
fétes and afternoon at homes, ever foremost in the mad chase after 
pleasure, for which alone she seems to think she has been sent into the 
world. Dressed in the extreme of youthful fashion, her thinning hair 
dyed and crimped and fired till it is more like red-brown tow than. hair, 
her flaccid cheeks ruddled, her throat whitened, her bust displayed with 
unflinching generosity, as if beauty was to be measured by cubic inches, 
her lustreless eyes blackened round the lids to give the semblance of 
limpidity to the tarnished whites — perhaps the pupil dilated by bella- 
donna, or perhaps a false and fatal brilliancy for the moment given by 
opium, or by eau de cologne, of which she has a store in her carriage, 
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and drinks as she passes from ball to ball ; no kindly drapery of lace 
or gauze to conceal the breadth of her robust maturity, or to soften the 
dreadful shadows of her leanness—there she stands, the wretched 
creature who will not consent to grow old, and who will still affect to 
be like a fresh coquettish girl when she is nothing but /a_ femme passée— 
la femme passte et ridicule into the bargain. There is not a folly for 
which even the thoughtlessness of youth is but a poor excuse into 
which she, in all the plenitude of her abundant experience, does not 
plunge. Wife and mother as she may be, she flirts and makes love as 
if an honourable issue was as open to her as to herdanghter, or as if 
she did not know to what end flirting and making dove lead in all ages. 
If we watch the career of such a woman, we see how)by slow but very 
sure degrees, she is obliged to lower the standard of, Ker Aphorers, and 
to take up at last with men of inferior social position, who,are content 
to buy her patronage by their devotion. To the best mefof hef own 
class she can give nothing that they value ; so she barters with snobs, 
who go into the transaction with their eyes open, and take the whole. 
affair as a matter of exchange, and guid pro guo rigidly exacted. Or: 
she does really dazzle some very young and low-born man who is weak 
as well as ambitious, and who thinks the fugitive regard of a middle- 
aged woman of high rank something to be proud of and boasted about. 
That she is as old as his own mother — at this moment selling tapes 
behind a village counter, or gathering up the eggs in a country farm — 
tells nothing against the association with him ; and the woman who 
began her career of flirtation with the son of a duke ends it with the 
son of a shopkeeper, having between these two terms spanned all the 
several degrees of degradation which lie between giving and buying. 
She cannot help herself ; for it is part of the insignia of her artificial 
youth to have the reputation of a love affair, or the pretence of one, if 
even the reality is a mere delusion. Whensuch a woman as this is one 
of the matrons, and consequently one of the leaders of society, what 
can we expect from the girls? What worse example could be given to 
the young? When we see her with her own daughters we feel instinc- 
tively that she is the most disastrous adviser they could have ; and 
when in the company of girls or young married women not belonging 
to her, we doubt whether we ought not to warn their natural guardians 
against allowing such association, for all that her standing in society is 
undeniable, and not a door is shut against her. We may lave no ab- 
solutely tangible reason to give for our distaste beyond the self-evident 
facts that she paints her face and dyes her hair, dresses in a very 
décolleté style, and affects a girlish manner that is out of harmony with 
her age and condition. But though we cannot formularize reasons, we 
have instincts ; and sometimes instinct sees more clearly than reason. 

What good in life does this kind of woman do? All her time is 
taken up, first in trying to make herself look twenty or thirty years 
younger than she is, and then in trying to make others believe the same ; 
and she has neither thought nor energy to spare from this, to her, far 
more important work than is feeding the hungry or nursing the sick, 
rescuing the fallen or soothing the sorrowful. ‘The final cause of her 
existence seems to-be the impetus she has given to a certain branch of 
trade manufacture — unless we add to this, the corruption of society. 
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For whom, but for her, are the “little secrets” which are continually 
being advertised as woman’s social salvation — regardless of grammar ? 
The “eaux noire, brun, et chatain, which dyes the hair any shade in one 
minute ;” the “kohhl for the eyelids ;” the “blanc de perle,” and 
“rouge de Lubin” —which does not wash off; the “bleu pour les 
veines ;” the “rouge of eight shades,” and “the sympathetic blush,” 
which are cynically offered for the use and adoption of our mothers 
and daughters, find their chief patroness in the femme passée who makes 
herself up—the middle-aged matron engaged in her frantic struggle 
against time, and obstinately refusing to grow old in spite of all that 
nature may say or do. Bad as the girl of the period often is, this hor- 
rible travesty of her vices in the modern matron is even worse. Indeed, 
were it not for her, the girls would never have gone to such lengths as 
those to which they have gone, for elder women have naturally immense 
influence over younger ones, and if mothers were to set their faces res- 
olutely against the follies of the day, daughters would and must give 
in. As it is, they go even ahead of the young, and by example on the 
one hand and rivalry on the other, sow the curse of corruption broad- 
cast where they were meant to have only a pure influence and to set a 
wise example. Were it not for those who still remain faithful, women 
who regard themselves as appointed by God the trustees for humanity 
and virtue, the world would go to ruin forthwith; but so long as the 
five righteous are left we have hope, and a certain amount of security 
for the future, when the present disgraceful madness of society shall 
have subsided. 
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Tue Chinese sword-swallowers at the Paris Exhibition were extraordi- 
nary performers in their way, but at this epoch of progress they have soon 
been distanced. Swallowing a sabre, at present, is nothing. The 
fashion now is to swallow a lighted lantern and brilliantly illuminate 
your inner man. You then become a living and walking gaslight ; that 
is all. 

It is evident that swallowing a lantern is only one remove in advance 
of swallowing a sword. Now there happen to be little electric lanterns 
which give light without burning. They are called Gessler’s tubes, and 
are small glass cylinders, either empty or filled with azote, hydrogen, or 
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carbonic acid gas, through which a voltaic current is made to pass. 
The tubes become sufficiently luminous to allow you to read printed 
letters held at several inches distance from them. When this miniature 
lantern is introduced into a stomach, the skin is transparent enough to 
permit your seeing the interior of the animal. There is no need for 
people to live in glass houses, for they are hereby transformed into 
glass houses themselves. Their domestic secrets are rudely divulged ; 
and Diogenes would be delighted to find that, instead of a mere super- 
ficial outside view of his much desiderated honest man, he can now, with 
the newly-invented lantern, look a person through and through. 

The experiment, which may be considered exceedingly curious until 
something still more strange is started, is only an extended copy of 
what has been practiced in medical art for some years past. For in- 
stance, there is the Ophthalmoscope, or Eye-inspector, of the German 
philosopher Helmholtz, a small instrument by means of which, the in- 
terior of the eye being lighted up, it is possible to explore successfully 
the deepest portions of that intricate organ. Other instruments assist 
in the examination of divers internal parts of the human body. Not 
the least remarkable of these inquisitive apparatuses is the Laryngos- 
cope, invented by a German physician named Czermak, for the inspec- 
tion of the respiratory passages and the mechanism which produces 
the voice. 

The vocal organ in man (which Dr. Tyndall truly describes as the 
most perfect of reed instruments) is placed at the top of the windpipe, 
the head of which is adjusted for the attachment of certain elastic 
bands, called “ vocal chords,” which almost close the aperture. When 
the air from the lungs is forced through the slit which separates these 
vocal chords, they are thrown into vibration. By varying their tension, 
the rate of vibration is varied, and the sound changed in pitch. ‘The 
sweetness and smoothness of the voice depend on the perfect closure 
of the slit of the glottis at regulur intervals during the vibration. 

The vocal chords may be illuminated and viewed in a mirror placed 
suitably at the back of the mouth. Dr. Tyndall once attempted to 
project M. Czermak’s larynx upon a screen in his lecture-room, but 
with only partial success. The organ may, however, be viewed di- 
rectly in the Laryngoscope, its motions, both in singing, speaking, and 
coughing, being strikingly visible. The roughness of the voice in colds 
is due, according to the aforesaid Helmholtz (learned in Acoustics,) to 
mucous flocculi, which get into the slit of the glottis, and which are 
seen by means of the Laryngoscope. The squeaking falsetto voice 
with which some persons are afflicted, the same Helmholtz thinks may 
be producedsby the drawing aside of the mucous layer which ordinarily 
lies under and loads the vocal chords. Their edges thus become 
sharper, and their weight less ; while their elasticity remaining the same, 
they are shaken into more rapid tremors. The promptness and accu- 
racy with which the vocal chords can change their tension, their form, 
and the width of the slit between them, render the voice the most per- 
fect of musical instruments. 

The order of the day, therefore, is that we should be able to see 
everything, without exception. If we can look an animalcule through 
and through by means of transmitted light ; if, in the same way, we can 
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behold the blood circulating in the tail of a tadpole or the foot of a 
frog, with all the minute vessels thereto pertaining, why should we not 
do so with larger animals, with our own proper selves? It is merely a 
question of degree. With a sufficient intensity of illuminating power, 
there is no knowing what may not become transparent. And, in fact, 
a distinguished hygienist, M. Foussagrives, of Montpellier, attempted to 
render the internal viscera of our body visible by transmitted light. 
They were to be exhibited to bystanders as animated and most interest- 
ing transparencies. M. Briik, a German medical man, followed up the 
same line of research. Finally, at the Medical Congress of 1867, M. 
Milliot, a French physician residing at Kiew, gave an approximate solu- 
tion of the problem. 

His Splanchnoscope (or instrument intended to render the viscera 
externally visible) has been tried with success. It is in principle sim- 
ply a Gessler’s tube, or, more strictly speaking, a modification of the 
apparatus described in special treatises under the title of Mindeldorf’s 
tube. At one of the meetings of the Congress, M. Milliot introduced 
his lantern into the stomach of a dog by means of an cesophagian 
probe. Through the skin, thus rendered transparent, the spectators 
were able to distinguish perfectly the interior of the dog’s stomach in 
all its details. The experiment was tried a second time on the person 
of a cat; and it has quite recently been repeated in M. Henri de Par- 
ville’s presence, the scientific collaborateur of the Constitutionnel. M. 
Milliot has likewise introduced a tube more than a yard in length into 
a man’s cesophagus ; and the internal membrane of this deep-seated 
organ became perfectly distinguishable. 

Cui bono? What is the good of all this? is a very natural question 
to ask. And in truth, its utility is not very apparent. The system of 
internal lighting up having, however, been invented, its useful applica- 
tion will probably come afterwards. Meanwhile, it will decide whether 
an absent dressmaker, while thinking where her Highland laddie has 

one, has swallowed needles and pins instead of sauce piquante. It 
may settle the question whether Master ‘Tommy or the cat has emptied 
all the pots of strawberry jam. At worst, it will be a formidable rival 
to sword-swallowing and Japanese feats of dexterity. Perhaps even 
next season’s pantomime will give us a “pas brilliant,” danced by 
human glow-worms shining with all their might and main, and followed 
up by a new edition of the Feast of Lanterns, with effects which no 
Chinese stage-manager ever dreamt of. 


Our Inner Selves. 




















The Albion. 
KAULBACH. 





AROLSEN, a still, small town in the principality of Waldeck, is the birth- 
place of William Kaulbach, as well as of another great modern artist — 
Rauch, the sculptor. Kaulbach was born October 15, 1805. His 
father was a silversmith, with some taste for engraving, and destined 
his son from an early age to be a painter. But the son at first did not 
entertain the idea kindly ; he did not feel for art that precocious pas- 
sion which genius occasionally reveals. His childhood was not a hap- 
py one, and it produced a tinge of misanthropic satirical humour in his 
character, which in later years has created many enemies for him. Be- 
fore he grew to manhood his family sustained severe losses and man 
reverses ; but enough was saved from the wreck to enable the son to 
pursue his studies at the Dusseldorf Academy, then under the direc- 
tion of Cornelius. He showed himself a docile pupil under the hands 
of that austere master. The first picture which he presented to the 
public —“ Apollo surrounded by the Muses”—belongs to the ideal 
school ; but later he painted “The Madhouse,” one of his most cele- 
brated works, real and literal enough, as he had taken the subjects 
from life, having had an opportunity some time previously of visiting an 
asylum of the sort at Dusseldorf. This picture is full of truth and 
power, and its execution placed him at once among the foremost rank 
of German artists. In 1825 Kaulbach visited Munich, called thither 
by Cornelius, and there he decorated with six allegorical frescoes the 
arcade surrounding the royal palace ; he also painted several frescoes 
in Duke Maximilian’s palace, with subjects selected from Goethe, Klop- 
stock, and Wieland. 

In 1837 he astonished the artistic world of Germany with his famous 
“Battle of the Huns,” a wonderful painting. Subordinate to the his- 
tory of the legend, above the field of battle, which is strewn with ghastly 
bodies of Huns and Romans, the artist represents their shadows pro- 
longing with stubborn obstinacy the fight in the air. This conception 
was looked upon as a decidedly new and bold page in modern German 
art. In the following year he again gratified his admirers by illustra- 
ting Goethe’s well-known poem of “ Reynard the Fox,” in which he dis- 
played great skill as an animal painter. Kaulbach about this period 
studied Hogarth carefully, and produced, in the style of that master, a 
series of illustrations to Schiller’s “Criminal from Lost Honour,” and 
to Goethe’s “ Faust.” In 1847 he finished his second grand heroic 
composition, “The Fall of Jerusalem,” in which the marvellous is 
adroitly mixed up with historical facts. Those who have visited the 
new Pinacothek at Munich will remember this picture ; it was placed 
there by Louis I. of Bavaria. The artist’s name now having become 
popular throughout Germany, he was summoned to Berlin, where he 
decorated a room in the New Museum with six large historical compo- 
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sitions ; among them stands prominently forward the “ Tower of Ba- 
bel.” In 1860 he completed the sixth fresco, representing “The Refor- 
mation.” Notwithstanding these gigantic undertakings, M. Kaulbach 
found time in winter to return to Munich, in order to paint for the Pin- 
acothek a series of frescoes representing the history of art from the 
Renaissance. This labour did not prevent him from executing a num- 
ber of portraits, also from illustrating a folio edition of the Gospels, as 
well as the works of Shakespeare. Many of his works have been en- 
graved ; MM. Waagen and Mesz consecrated no less than eight years 
to the “ Destruction of Jerusalem,” so colossal are its dimensions. 

Notwithstanding the severe criticisms that have been passed on 
Kaulbach’s drawings, that his figures are stiff and studied, and lack 
grace —criticisms not always just — even his enemies allow him to be 
a colourist of no mean order, and to be a delineator possessed at once 
with strength and purity. He has received various Orders, is a mem- 
ber of many learned societies, and is also Director of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Munich. 








SCIENCE, DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 





FRENCH papers state that a Gallo-Roman cemetery has been discov- 
ered at Lalande, on the right bank of the Garonne, and about 150 
yards from that river. Twenty tombs have been found, all composed 
of bricks. In each tomb a body was lying, which fell to pieces on be- 
ing exposed to the atmosphere. Further researches are being carried 
on in the same locality.—Another interesting archeological discovery 
has been made in a railway cutting at Pont de Pierre, near Chalons- 
sur-Sadne. At three feet below the surface of the ground, a group of 
thirteen skeletons was found in a narrow space, all in a wonderful state 
of preservation. Between the jaws of one of the dead an obolus was 
discovered, which some friend of the deceased probably placed there 
to enable the departed to pay his fare to Charon. The discovery of 
coins in the immediate vicinity of these skeletons, bearing the effigy of 
the Emperor Gordian, points to the conclusion that seventeen centuries 
have elapsed since they were there interred.— Zhe Atheneum. 





As a piece of valuable scientific information, the invention of a new 
oil is noted. It is possessed of a most marvelous faculty of transuda- 
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tion. Placed on the palm of the hand, it almost immediately appears 
on the back, and traverses the entire thickness of the body, even when 
covered with linen. The inventor asserts, therefore, the possibility by 
its aid of making local applications of iodine to diseased lungs. In 
the meantime a certain difficulty is suggested by the properties of this 
marvelous oil, analogous to that mentioned by Newton, when some one 
told him he had found a universal solvent: “In what vase will you put 
it?” inquired the mathematician. 


A vERY happy identification has been made of the porphyry sarcoph- 
agi of the Museum in the Seraglio at Constantinople. These are 
known to be the tombs of emperors, but their attribution was not de- 
termined, as the inscriptions having been of raised metal letters these 
had been removed for plunder. Dr. Delhier, Director of the Austrian 
College in Constantinople, among other means of determination, availed 
himself of the indications of the holes by which the letters had been 
attached, and which, exhibiting the forms of several of the letters, 
greatly assisted the interpretation. The sarcophagi all appear to be- 
long to late Roman and early Byzantine emperors. Constantine the 
First, Constantius the Second, Julian and his wife, Jovian, Theodosius 
the Great, Arcadius, Eudocia, Marcian and Pulcheria, his wife.— Zhe 
Atheneum. 


Tue scheme for a sub-marine tunnel to connect England and France 
via Dover and Calais is again under consideration and, it is said, will 
certainly be carried out. The promoters are now, as we are informed, 
in communication with the governments of the two countries with a 
view to obtaining engineering assistance to enable them to carry out 
further experiments, and it is understood that the French authorities 
are disposed to comply with the request made, provided it be favorably 
entertained by those of England. We should suppose, in the event of 
successful accomplishment, some embarrassments might arise in case 
of war between the two powers; yet let us hope that as a fresh con- 
necting link between Albion and her ancient foe the tunnel will be in 
fact what it is sure to be so frequently styled at celebrations and din- 
ners, a pledge of lasting peace.—7Zhe Round Tabk. 





ALTHOUGH we are not to see the eclipse, we shou/d see the comet. 
The one known as Encke’s is now due, as they say of the railway trains, 
and the star-gazers are peering sharply at the skies to detect the inter- 
esting visitor. Encke’s comet, although, in fact, discovered by M. Pons 
on its return in 1816, was seen four times before its identity was estab- 
lished. It was first detected by a French discoverer in 1786, then by 
Miss Caroline Herschel in 1795, again by a Frenchman in 1805, and 
lastly by M. Pons, in 1818. Astronomers began to mark the similarity 
of the orbits of the four comets, and M. Encke, by combining the obser- 
vations that had been made, demonstrated that it was one and the same 
comet which had appeared at these different times. Encke then pre- 
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dicted its return in 1822, the position which it would occupy among 
the stars, and also that it would only be seen in the southern hemi- 
sphere. He had the satisfaction to find his predictions verified by 
the observations of an astronomer in New South Wales. Since that 
time there have been thirteen returns of this eccentric visitor to its 
perihelion, every one of which has been predicted with perfect accu- 
racy.—TZhe Round Table. 


A NEw method of cutting, or rather dividing, glass has been recently 
invented in France, and is practised in the large establishment of the 
Glass Company of Balcarat. A jet of highly heated air is directed from 
a tube on the vase or other object to be cut, which, while made to re- 
volve on its axis, is brought close to the nozzle of the tube. The ob- 
ject being then cooled suddenly the glass divides at the place operated 
on with extreme accuracy. 


A Great Curiosity.— The editor of the Griffin Star, after paying a 
visit to Upson county, gives the following account of a great natural 
curiosity of Georgia : 

The first grand point of interest was the famous Thundering Spring, 
located in the northern part of the county, about twelve miles from 
Thomaston. We expected to find quite a curiosity, but were completely 
amazed to find so remarkable a freak of mother nature as this spring. 
It is located in the wildest part of the mountains extending through 
the country, and there in the solitude of the wilderness presents a most 
remarkable phenomenon. The dimensions of the spring proper are 
about five feet in diameter, and of an unknown depth, for experi- 
menters have repeatedly sounded its depths in vain, and no bottom can 
be reached. The water boils up with great force ; bubbles of gas con- 
stantly rise up through the water and explode at the surface. This gas 
is highly combustible, and is frequently set on fire as it makes its escape. 
Such is the force with which the water rises that a human body cannot 
sink, but is buoyed up in a standing position. It is a famous bathing 
place, and we took the first opportunity to plunge into this bottomless 
well. There we could stand upright for hours, with nothing to support us 
but water. The earth around the spring is a beautiful white sand, of fine 
grain, giving away readily at the touch of the foot, but immediately reform- 
ing as before. The walls of the well are perfectly symmetrical, as if dug by 
the hands of man. As low down as we could reach with our foot, we 
could kick a hole in the wall, and as soon as the foot was removed the 
wall would immediately reform as before. The temperature is delight- 
ful and the waters are invaluable, especially for diseases of the skin 
and blood. The spring constantly makes a low, rumbling noise, from 
which it derives its name. 


PepsinE.— Among the results of the application of science to the 
practice of medicine, none appears to promise more important benefits 
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to those suffering from impaired natural functions than the introduc- 
tion of Pepsine, the digestive principal of the gastric juice, which in 
a purified state, and mixed with some inert vegetable powder, or 
dissolved in wine, or made into a lozenge, forms a valuable and by no 
means a disagreeable medicine. It appears that the use of this impor- 
tant medical agent is greatly increasing as the knowledge of its 
effects becomes more fully established and widely diffused. There 
are few medicines that afford so ready a means as this does of testing 
its efficacy. A few grains of it put into a wine-glass with some water 
forms at once an artificial stomach in which food may be digested, 
and in this way the relative values of different samples of Pepsine 
may be determined. At a lecture that was delivered a short time ago 
at the Society of Arts, by Dr. Letheby, an experiment of this sort 
was made, in which large quantities of animal fibrine were digested in 
bottles during the lecture, with English (Morson’s) and also with French 
Pepsine. 


FootraLts Upon THE Rocks.— We find the following in the Santa 
Clara Argus of April 4th: 


In Carson Valley, Nevada, near the town of Dayton, there are many 
curious and geological vestiges of ancient fauna and flora. Petrified 
palm trees, conifer and many species of extinct tropical plants are 
found in abundance ; but the most notable object in that region is the 
“ foot-printed rock.” At the mouth of El Dorado Cajion, on the north- 
east side of the Carsonriver, a wagon road passes over a plain of naked 
rock which lies nearly horizontal, and is apparently composed of silicified 
volcanic ashes, or, at any rate, the product of some sort of volcanic matter. 
This stone is extensively used in Nevada for building material, and is 
considered superior to the freestone of the Atlantic States. From the 
appearance and markings of the rock about which we are writing, it is 
quite apparent that it was at one time in a soft plastic condition, anal- 
ogous to mud or wet mortar. The surface of the rock contains: in- 
numerable footprints, or tracks of quadrupeds, all as distinctly defined 
as if they were impressed there recently. The most remarkable of 
these impressions is that which has been made by an enormous beast 
of the equine genus. Many of these ancient horse tracks measure 18 
inches in diameter. The impressions are deeply cut in the rock; and 
have the precise form of the horse’s hoof, except that the heel or 
heavy fetlock of the beast has also made an impression in the rear of 
the track. ‘The same rock surface contains tracks of the young of the 
same species ; these last being about the size of a full grown modern 
horse’s track. In addition to these the rock is dotted with the foot- 
prints of enormous bears, elks, deer, and other animals. ‘Twoor three 
years since, the skeleton of a large fossil animai was exhumed in Nevada. 
The specimen when alive probably measured about 18 feet in length 
by about 7 or 8 in height. Although the specimen was in an advanced 
state of decomposition, those who examined it were satisfied that it be- 
longed to the genus eguus, and was probably the kind of creature which 
left the footprints above described. 
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CHAMPAGNE FROM PETROLEUM.—It is no longer a secret of the 
chemist’s laboratory that clear golden syrups can be made from starch 
and sulphuric acid ; that delicious wines and brandies can be made 
from beet-root ; that a barrel of peanuts can be transformed into excel- 
lent coffee ; that lard can absorb an enormous quantity of water in cer- 
tain conditions ; that, in fact, there seems no limit to the adulterations 
that an intelligent and dishonest chemist can practise upon his fellow- 
men. All these marvels of chemical science have in these latter days 
become degraded, writes the British Medical Fournal, into mere tricks 
of trade, and their chief beauty is in their capacity to enable unscru- 
pulous dealers to lighten the pockets and destroy the stomachs of the 
confiding and consuming public. Concerning the article of champagne, 
a writer in the Cincinnati Fournal of Commerce tells us that it is made 
from a thousand different substances — even from refined petroleum. 
Yes, from the fiery benzole a sparkling, bubbling, foaming champagne 
can be produced, which will delight the eye, tickle the palate, gladden 
the heart momentarily — but quicken our paces toward the graveyard. 
This is a new use for petroleum, which those who have been experi- 
menting with it as an agency for generating steam have little dreamed 
of. Who can say that the Pennsylvania oil territory, now considered 
mostly worthless, may not some day be regenerated into the great cham- 
pagne-producing country of the world? 





A New ImpLEMENT OF War.— A Rouen journal thus describes the , 
Mitrailleuse, a new instrument of war, partly invented by the Emperor 
Napoleon. “Imagine a coffee mill half a yard in height, with an 
opening at the top half a yard in diameter. Into this the cartouches 
are shovelled, and by means of a wheel turned by a handle, the soldier 
who works the instrument lets a single cartouche fall into each of the 
eight barrels of the ‘ mitrailleuse.’ These barrels are about a yard in 
length. As the trigger falls on the cap it closes the barrels, and the 
wheel in turning reopens the barrels, recocks the trigger, and lets other 
cartouches assume the places of those discharged. This instrument, 
worked by a single soldier, discharges from 50 to 55 shots a minute, and 
is effective at 1700 yards.” 


THERE was a Norwegian kitchen exhibited in Paris this last year, 
which was a curiosity in its way. It was a small box well coated with 
non-conducting substances, on the principle of a refrigerator ; only, 
whereas the object of a refrigerator is to keep the heat out, that of a 
Norwegian kitchen is to keep it in. Boil water for five minutes and 
put it into this box. At the end of many hours it will be found to have 
lost little of its temperature ; and, meat immersed in the water, will be 
found in due time perfectly cooked. All this is so well known that I 
need not have repeated the facts. But I remember that the Norwegian 
kitchen has been praised chiefly as a boon to the poor man. He can 
cook his dinner with his breakfast fire ; he need not have the ex- 
pense of keeping up the fire till dinner time, nor the trouble of tending 
it. The Norwegian kitchen needs no care. Five hours after the meat 
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has been boxed up in it, the dinner is ready. But the same apparatus 
may equally serve the needs of richer men. The other day, at the 
covert side, we had a hot luncheon out of one — stewed beef and Aoulet 
au riz. The beef and the fowl had in the morning been put each in 
a tin with boiling water: the tins were put into the Norwegian box ; the 
box was carted to the covert side. That was all. At luncheon-time, 
we had our victuals smoking hot, and cooked to perfection— Once @ 
Week. 








ART NOTES. 





Tue AutotyPz is the title of a new process for reproducing pictures 
in black and white in the manner of engravings, which has been inven- 
ted in London and is described in The Art Fournal, The examples it 
criticises were fac-similes of ancient drawings in some of the foreign 
museums, so exact that at a short distance some of the copies could 
not be distinguished from the originals ; these are said to surpass in 
softness mezzotinto, and to exceed in beauty and clearness the kind of 
engraving called mixed — that rough-and-ready method by which the 
public has been surfeited with inferior works. There is also mentioned 
a full-length portrait, in which the delicacy of the gradations equals 
that of the utmost tenderness of engraving, while the means of the art 
does not in anywise importune the eye. The head of the figure comes 
forward with great brilliancy and effective roundness, and appears made 
out much in the manner of painting ; indeed, it is the profession of the 
invention that it follows implicitly the feeling of the artist. In exam- 
ining the work, from its depths to its highest lights, there is no inter- 
mediate tone which is not well and clearly represented. “ This,” con- 
tinues Zhe Art Fournal, “is by no means regarded as an effort; the 
same means will produce the same results in others ; and with such a 
promise we may reasonably expect to see some of the most remarkable 
pictures of our time reproduced by this process, which, in comparison 
with even mixed engraving, has the advantages of being less tedious 
and less expensive.”—Zhe Round Table. 





Rizpau, the distracted mother of Armoni and Mephibosheth, is one 
of those haunting figures in the regal history of Israel which are only 
less popular than Rachel and Sisera because their stories are told with 
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much brevity. The royal widow of Saul, seated in sackcloth by the 
rock, watching by day and night over the dead bodies of her two sons, 
from the beginning of harvest until the coming of the October rains, is 
a figure to seize and hold the imagination with a singular force. This 
watcher by the dead, Mr. Mozier, the eminent American sculptor, has 
modelled in clay and wrought in marble, in that solid and archaic style 
which he has introduced into the Roman studios. The grand woman 
is seated on her rock, holding a torch in one hand, a staff in the other 
— typical of the watch by night and day. This powerful work is going 
to the United States.— Atheneum. 





LuTHER’s monument, the product of contributions from all quarters of 
Protestant Germany, was inaugurated at Worms on the 25th of June, 
in the presence of some hundred thousand persons, among whom were 
several crowned heads—the King and the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
the King of Wiirtemberg, the Grand Dukes of Weimar and Hesse, 
Prince William of Baden and other members of the royal families of 
Germany — while there were messages of congratulation from Queen 
Victoria and other exalted personages, and from various Protestant 
bodies. The clerical element, it seems, was very numerous, and the 
sermons are described as so inordinately numerous and prolix as to 
have bored the assemblage tremendously. The monument is elabor- 
ately described and criticised in the correspondence of Zhe London 
Times, from which are the following passages : 

“In size and rich variety of design the monument has no equal. In 
this respect it is an improvement even upon Rauch’s Frederick the 
Great, with its host of generals ranged round the base. It is not a 
statue, but a combination of eleven statues grouped around, and sur- 
mounted by, the gigantic likeness of the Thuringian miner’s son. 
Ascending a few steps you tread on a granite base forty feet square, 
enclosed on the three other sides by a battlemented balustrade. In its 
centre Luther stands pre-eminent. Seated on the four pillars projecting 
from the corners of Luther’s pedestal, you see clustering about the 
master mind his four precursors, who attempted what he accomplished. 
To this noble array the English, French, Italian, and Slave nations 
have each furnished a member—John Wickliffe, Petrus Waldos, 
Jeronimo Savonarola, and Jan Hess. Then turning to the circumfer- 
ence, you notice seven more statues distributed around. Occupying 
the four corners of the balustrade, and separated from the centre group 
by the inner space, are the venerable figures of two regal and two cler- 
ical allies of the reformatory hero. Frederick the Wise, elector of 
Saxony, and Philip the Generous, Landgrave of Hesse, impersonating 
power and prudence, watch the front ; Philip Melancthon and John 
Reuchlin, with their solid erudition, are at their rear. To these four, or, 
adding those in the centre group, nine great men— images of real 
beings — are, with questionable taste, united the symbollic statues of 
three cities, celebrated in the history of the time — Augsburg, Magde- 
burg, and Spires—three majestic women take up the centre of each 
side of the balustrade. Seated, and looking up to Luther, they pleas- 
ingly relieve the four corner statues, which are standing, and have their 
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faces turned in the same direction as the central figure. To do justice 
to the many places which have likewise deserved well of the cause of 
religious liberty, the battlements of the enclosure are on the inner side 
decorated with the escutcheons of twenty-four other German cities. 
These are Brunswick, Bremen, Constance, Eisenach, Eisleben, Emden, 
Erfurt, Frankfort, Halle, Hamburg, Heilbronn, Jena, K®6nigsberg, 
Leipsic, Lindau, Lubeck, Marburg, Memlingen, Nordlingen, Riga, 
Schmalkalden, Strasburg, Wittenburg, and Worms. Thus stands the 
wonderful structure before us, a petrified piece of history, silent, yet 
eloquent to any one who knows what has once agitated mankind, and 
has a presentiment of what will agitatethem again. . . . . Grand 
as the total effect is, the best critics agree in regretting that the artist 
who devised the work did not live to see it completed. Rietschel, who, 
in 1856, was commissioned to make the model, died a few years ago, 
when the statues of Luther and Wickliffe alone had been carried out. 
The rest were modeled from his sketches by Herren Schilling, Dondorf, 
and Kietz, his three talented assistants. Their achievements are worthy 
of the studio whence they proceed ; but, while acquitting themselves 
of the task in excellent style, each of the three sculptors seems to have 
followed the particular bent of his genius rather than co-operated with 
the others in the production of an artistic whole. The five statues in 
the centre, indeed, are generally thought to constitute a splendid 
ensemble ; but the seven others, placed much beneath Luther, and di- 
vided from him by nearly thirty feet, are described as having the ap- 
pearance of separate monuments. To connect them with the centre 
and each other it is necessary to bind them with the strong thread of 
history ; architecturally they are centrifugal rather than centripetal. 
The circumstance also that the twelve statues are of four different sizes 
scarcely contributes to impart to the monument that air of composed 
symmetry indispensable to every composite work of art. Luther is ten 
and a half feet high; the figures at his feet, seven feet ; the corner 
statues of the balustrade, eight and a half feet, and those of the towns, 
six feet."— Zhe Round Table. 


FRESCOES IN NAPLEs.— We must record the discovery of frescoes in 
the church of St. Angelo, in Formis, a few miles from Santa Maria de 
Capua. It was built by Pandolfo the father, and by Pandolfo the son, 
both Lombard princes, about the tenth century. During the many po- 
litical vicissitudes of the country, it passed into various hands ; but, not 
to enter into any detailed notice of these, the abbacy was granted by 
Ferdinand to his private secretary, the Abbate Capriola, as a recompense 
for services otherwise ill requited. The church of St. Angelo, in Formis, 
is a perfect Christian Basilica, and is adorned with frescoes of a high 
antiquity. On the arch above the grand entrance is the figure of the 
angel Gabriel with a long rod, like a sceptre, in one hand, and a globe 
in the other, on which were written some words in Greek. A Latin 
inscription, however, is well preserved in Lombard characters. Above 
the arch, inclosed in an oval, is the Virgin, supported by two angels ; 
beneath, in the porch, are other pictures, descriptive of faith in the lives 
of St. Benedict and St. Placidus. Entering the church, the Universal 
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Judgment is represented on the inner door opposite the high altar, and 
this great picture, the first that is known to have been painted on this 
subject, proves that the poem of Dante had long been a Christian 
legend. I have given this slight sketch of these pictures before enter- 
ing on their character, which is eminently Italian, in the opinion of Sa- 
lazaro ; and, if so, there is glorious proof that the Neapolitan school 
of painting was flourishing before the time of Cimabue. Vasari, indeed, 
declared that there was a lacuna in Italian Art during this period, and 
that Cimabue it was who began to throw light on the prevailing dark- 
ness ; but the discoveries in St. Angelo, in Formis, and of those in the 
monastery of Domina Regina, prove that there was no suspension of 
the labours of the Neapolitan school. In has been the great honour 
of Salazaro to restore to the world these valuable and important frescoes. 
The municipality of Capua seems to have been ignorant of the treasures 
under its Jurisdiction, whilst the titular Abbate Caprioli was equally 
ignorant and much more careless. “Witha rental,” says Salazaro, “ of 
25,000 a year from the funds of the abbacy for the exercise of religion 
and the preservation of the church, the ‘good Abbate’ for many years 
has given no thought to the state of the church, which has been white- 
washed in its most beautiful parts.” General Garibaldi, in 1860, on 
hearing these facts, restored by decree the rental to the services of the 
church, and to those to whom they of right belonged ; but after a long 
correspondence with the Government, it has been given back to Capri- 
oli, and the Basilica remains in the same state of abandonment, the 
Abbate refusing to spend a farthing. The Provincial Council of Cas- 
erta, however, to its credit, has come to the rescue, and, in a letter to 
the Director of the Museum, begged him to send over some one to 
superintend the restorations. A few days ago, therefore, Cavaliere Sa- 
lazaro and Signor Ruggiero, a well-known architect, went over, and were 
received by a commission of the municipality of Caserta. The works 
have been already commenced, and very shortly, let us hope, one of the 
most interesting historical monuments will be restored, to the honour 
of the Neapolitan school and the gratification of all lovers of Art.— Zhe 
Atheneum. 
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Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated 
from the French by H. W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
16mo, pp. 384. $2.00. 

A work from the pen of one who may with justice be considered the 
most accomplished of living critics, skilfully rendered by a capable and 
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appreciative translator, cannot fail to be deeply interesting to all intel- 
ligent readers. In the work of M. Sainte-Beuve there is a felicitous 
union of literary criticism of the most delicate and searching charac- 
ter, with a vein of uniformly elevated moral sentiment ; free from all 
pedantry and scholastic coldness, his fervent enthusiasm, liberality and 
polished intelligence give an enduring charm to his writings, which are 
at once lively and profound, brilliant and instructive. In felicity of 
personal portraiture the author has no superior. This is a branch of 
literature at once useful and rare. A species of biography not alone 
of the acts and achievements of eminent persons, but of their inner life, 
their feelings and motives, presses so closely on history that to draw 
the necessary line of distinction requires great tact and discrimination. 
The task is not easy, but it is one for which M. Sainte-Beuve is emi- 
nently qualified. The celebrated women whose portraits are now drawn 
illustrate the period at which they lived, a period extending from the 
palmy days of Louis XIV. till the close of that great drama whose 
curtain fell at Waterloo ; a period which, whether we consider it in a 
literary, social, or political point of view, is unquestionably the most 
memorable in the annals of Franc. * * * With the desire 
expressed by the painstaking translator in her preface we most heartily 
concur, namely, that this brilliant and suggestive book may be the 
means of infusing into American society—which, as she says, is too 
generally either frigid or extremely frivolous—a little of the spirituel 
grace of the French sa/on ; and of suggesting to her countrywomen the 
possibility of sober and useful literary careers, which they may enter 
by abjuring vanity and paying “the ennobling fee of patient thought 
and conscientious study.” The latter result does not seem tous so 
difficult of attainment; but for the former they must look for examples 
far back into the history of the past, when wealth was powerless to 
achieve social distinction, and the people who founded the traditions of 
social excellence were free from the preoccupation of mere money- 
getting. The age of the delightful Causeries has passed away ; the art 
of conversation is no longer cultivated ; we have talk, argument, politi- 
cal discussion, sermons, and scandal, a succession of downright chal- 
lenges from controversialists and self-styled critics ; but that easy flow 
of endless variety, the polished wit, that species of intercourse which 
is founded on extensive mental cultivation, is nowhere to be found since 
the taste for it no longer exists. The times are pregnant with new and 
strange interests ; restlessness and distrust have made their impression 
no less on the manners than on the minds of the people ; the present 
is unstable, the future one of anxious expectation. Meanwhile that 
the educated and thoughtful hold their peace and shrink into obscurity 
parvenus and speculators rule the hour. 


The Disciple and other Poems. By George MacDonald. London: Stra- 
han & Co. ° 
It is scarcely possible to read the better poems of Mr. George Mac- 


Donald without feeling deep regret that any circumstances whatever 
should have diverted a man of so fine a spirit, with so choice a gift of 
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expression, from poetry as the main, if not the sole, pursuit of his life. 
But it is useless to complain of what is done (even if it had not been 
inevitable) ; and the probability now seems to be that while Mr. Mac- 
Donald will leave to his generation a large quantity of writing which is 
deeply poetic, he will leave but few finished poems. Nothing appears, 
at first sight, more capricious than the fortunes of that kind of poetry 
which falls short of the highest ; but, as far as we can make out the 
law, it seems to be that minor poetry is remembered in proportion to 
the concentration with which it is conceived, and the perfection with 
which the conception is run down into form. First, unity of idea ; 
then, finished workmanship. Some of the poems of Mr. MacDonald, 
short and perfect, will stand a chance of being remembered as long as 
any poetry of our own day; but the number of such poems is small. 
Apart from a certain indefinable laxity of grasp which belongs to all 
Mr. MacDonald writes, two things contribute to this result, namely, a 
love of simplicity in execution, which seems to make rapid elaboration 
at white heat almost impossible to him; and, secondly, a tendency 
which may be roughly called an excessive regard to edification. Great 
as is Mr. MacDonald’s delight in nature and life, it is rarely great 
enough to express itself with unreflecting motiveless intensity — in other 
words, he seldom gives us pure song. He appears to be incapable of 
writing poetry in which there is not a certain amount of moral truth, at 
least, assumed. To those who think the poet is, above all things, “a 
seer,” as the phrase is, this wiil be no objection ; but those who think 
the primary function of the poet is to put emotion into music, do not 
like propositions in verse, however beautiful the propositions themselves 
may be. As to the simplicity, it lies at the basis of Mr. MacDonald's 
mind ; and it is one of the highest qualities a poetic writer can possibly 
have. Mr. MacDonald has been compared, in the usual lax phrases of 
reviewers, to Tennyson and George Herbert among others ; but he re- 
sembles neither. The essential simplicity of his genius affiliates him 
to the school of Wordsworth, though he has a more delicate fancy than 
Wordsworth, and in his power of setting to music that kind of spiritual 
longing which almost rises to spiritual passion, and yet falls short of it, 
he is unlike any other writer that one can readily call to mind. Henry 
Vaughan’s is, perhaps, the only name that could be bracketed with Mr. 
MacDonald’s ; but, after all, his ethereal delicacy is entirely his own. 
In “ David Elginbrod ” he half apologizes for speaking of the “skin” 
of Margaret ; and, whatever his subject may be, his delicacy is always 
the first thing which strikes the reader; a delicacy which is indeed 
another name for purity, but which has, nevertheless, a light and music 
in it which are very far from being always a part of that purity which 
is only spiritual cleanliness. The manner in which Mr. MacDonald’s 
genius walks through the most difficult paths of expression without tak- 
ing up any of the straws or burrs which almost certainly cling to the 
skirts of inferior spirits, is nothing short of marvellous. 

The present collection contains two long poems —one of them enti- 
tled “ The Disciple,” and one entitled “ Somnium Mystici,” of which it 
is sufficient description for a short notice to say that they present, in 
the form of very beautiful poetry, certain themes of frequent recurrence 
in Mr. MacDonald’s prose. Then there are some songs of the seasons, 
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organ songs, violin songs, poems for children, and a few ballads. The 
ballad-parable and the lyric of innocence are, to our thinking, the kind 
of poem in which Mr. MacDonald is most successful ; though he at- 
tains a high degree of excellence in “The Disciple.” That poem ex- 
hibits manifest gaps in the argument ; but it is one of the most transpa- 
rently good bits of subjective story we ever read, the expression in nu- 
merous instances being as clear and sharp as a French epigram, and 
yet as polished as porcelain and as tender as an infant’s eyelid. 

We do not know how many readers will be induced to buy this vol- 
ume of poems on our recommendation ; but we will answer for this, 
that no one who buys it and reads it will fail to put it among his choice 
books and to take it up in the hours when only the highest and sweet- 
est can help him.— Zhe Contemporary Review. 


Recollections of My Life. By Maximilian I. Emperor of Mexico. 3 vols. 
London: Bentley. 


THESE are unsatisfactory volumes. They are, as it were, flung at 
the reader as reminiscences of the life of the Emperor “ Max,” without 
a word of explanation or guarantee of authenticity. Nothing is said 
to show if any and what portion has been in print before. The con- 
tents consist of journals of travel, ranging from 1851 to 1860, and re- 
cording incidents of wayfaring in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, the 
Mediterranean islands, and South America, and have nothing to do 
whatever with any passages in the life of Maximilian as Emperor. 
That they are genuine productions of the Archduke Maximilian we do 
not doubt ; but some of the remarks in the first diary have such a fa- 
miliar sound with them that we cannot help suspecting that this part 
of the work, at least, has been in print before. If so, it should have 
been stated. We may conclude, of course, that these volumes are a 
translation from the German. The second sentence in the first page 
shows how the German element is retained. “ Accompanied by several 
acquaintances, I put off the dearly-loved shore of Austria.” How awk- . 
wardly the Archduke himself dealt with similes is to be seen in a pro- 
found remark penned in the roadstead of Naples: “ As we are living in 
the age of railways, we cannot do better than swim with the stream.” 
In Albania Maximilian chronicles the droll fact that “there are certain 
personages who rise like milestones in the past,” of which we can only 
say we should like to see a milestone trying to do it. Again the Arch- 
duke stumbles at what was intended, no doubt, for a very poetical sim- 
ile: “The blue sea,” he tells us, “like a great eye with its salt tears, 
marks the earth with the furrows of death, as the tears of the human 
eye line the countenance with wrinkles,”— which they do wot. In sci- 
ence the illustrious writer does not seem much further advanced. He 
gravely tells us that Galileo “discovered the principle of gravitation by 
letting a stone fall through the hollow interior (of the leaning tower of 
Pisa) from a height of one hundred and forty-two feet.” How ready 
the Archduke was to be influenced, not merely by the grossest super- 
stition, but by the most patent of pious frauds, is manifested by an entry 
in the diary at Lucca. “In most of the Catholic churches,” he says, 
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“that beautiful custom prevails of a wonder-working image, which forms 
the centre of devotion.” The trickery which pleased him at Lucca he 
describes as “a very old crucifix, on which the Redeemer is represen- 
ted crowned with very valuable jewels, and wrapped in a dark gold-em- 
broidered coat. This dress,” he adds, “had a touching effect upon me, 
for never before had I seen the Saviour suspended on the cross in the 
garb of aking. The contrast is powerful, and does not miss its effect.” 
The mere sentimentalism of the writer’s character shows how unfitted 
he was to undertake to act the part of a hero. We do not recognize a 
man qualified to be the founder of a newly-organized Latin empire in 
a sentimental diarist who, off the coast of Southern Italy, writes: “I 
was alone, quite alone, in strange sea ;”— that is, he was on board an 
Austrian frigate, with a crowd of Austrian companions ; yet he says, 
“T was in one of those forlorn dispositions of mind, in which man feels 
a sort of sweet despair and longs for home. My family had made me 
too happy at home.” In Valencia he describes the country as “ distant 
Spain,” and his thoughts turn to “the dear old days at the balls in 
merry Vienna.” ‘The home-sickness only increased in Albania, where 
he records his looking up at the distant stars, and his thoughts wander- 
ing far away. There is much more of the same quality. The whole 
indicates a susceptible and impressionable, but not a strong mind. 
There is much good nature, but no high intelligence ; the romantic 
grows above the heroic. 

Of the one man who was not then fully resolved whether Maximilian 
should serve his purpose or not in Mexico, by acting the hero there,— 
of Louis Napoleon,— the Archduke makes this record at Algiers : “ For 
the welfare of France, he is not endowed with the martial genius of his 
uncle, but he evinces on every occasion the mighty spirit of the ruling 
statesman of his age.” This passage, read by the light of the Mexican 
expedition, in which there was nothing heroic but the death of the dupe 
and victim, seems like a lugubrious satire. Long before Maximilian 
was either, he had a strange longing to see the continent that was to 
be so fatal tohim. His eyes were strained to behold the coast of South 
America where he first landed when he was but a tourist. When his 
boat reached the shore, at Bahia, he leapt to the land with a rarely-felt 
ecstasy. His first day on the soil of America, he remarks, impressed 
him with its grandeur. It was a special joy to him that he was the first 
man of his house “ to enter the southern hemisphere.” Amid all that 
was strange, the strangest thing was himself. “It seems to me,” he 
writes, “to be a legend that I should be the first lineal descendant of 
Ferdinand and Isabella for whom, from childhood upwards, it has been 
a day-dream to visit this continent, now holding so important a place 
in the history of mankind.” His own story now forms a chapter in the 
history of that continent. If the hero of it had known himself as he 
seems to have known others, he would never have played the part cast 
for him by the “ruling statesman of the age.” It may be said of this 
poor Maximilian as he himself says of a party who went with him into 
the untrodden forests and came to grief through their incapacity. He 
details the strong qualities that the associates in such an enterprise 
should possess. “They who have not these qualities,” he says, “or 
who will not strive to obtain them, had better remain quietly at home, 
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and enjoy themselves in polished boots and kid gloves.” If the writer 
could have applied such test to himself ere he embarked in the Ship of 
Fools to put the Latin race in America on its legs, he might have been 
now “dancing as of old in dear, dear Vienna,” or reading French nov- 
els in “lovely Miramar.” The world would then have been spared the 
sad memory of the fusillade at Queretaro, and the sadder sight of that 
imperial widow at Laecken, who is oppressed by the catastrophe, and, 
like the mourner of old, refuses consolation.— Zhe Atheneum. 





Poems Written for a Child. By Two Friends. London: Strahan 
& Co. 


“Tus child is very difficult to baptize,” said the tipsy clergyman at 
the font, when he could not find the place in the Prayer-book. This 
child’s book is very difficult to review, say we ; some of its best things 
—long familiar to us—having got into our head. It is only lovers 
who are privileged to keep on saying the same things over and over 
again without being found guilty of sameness; there is no phase of 
criticism that will pass muster a dozen times on a page. If-we were a 
child— instead of being the next best thing, that is, the parent of 
children —we might take Rosalind’s counsel, and, being“ rayelled 
for lack of matter,” kiss both “A” and “B” in a heart-full'se e, 
and so adieu. *But as it is, we can simply say that if there is a swéeter 
child’s book than this, we do not know it. Some of our contempo? 


raries, in noticing it, have said that the metaphors and cadences of” , 
some of the poems reminded them of Wordsworth ; and some such ~ > 


comparison is inevitable. But it is quite a mistake to criticise the sé- 
ries called “ Fairy Facts” by the canons of the fairy tale proper—as 
one of our contemporaries, otherwise just to the book, has done.* They 
are not intended for fairy tales, they are nursery extravagances, worked 
by machinery which, for convenience, is called by the name of “ fairy.” 

“ A” is, as far as we know, a new writer, but apparently with a fixed 
manner; at all events, the same peculiarities are obvious in all the 
poems bearing that signature. With the manner of “B” attentive 
readers of fugitive literature must have been for many years familiar ; 
it has undergone no change within the memory of the present writer. 
Minute criticism, then, would be useless, addressed to the work either of 
“A” or “B.” We simply add two remarks. First, no lover of poetry 
who buys this little book for his children will be content that it should 
be familiar only to nursery readers. Second, those who have no con- 
ception whatever of its contents will be assisted if we inform them that 
it contains, among other lovely little poems, one which they may re- 
member having seen in Aunt Fudy, entitled “ A Child to a Rose,” and 
one which they may remember having seen in Good Words, entitled 
“The Lady and the Rooks.” 





The Table Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 18 Mo. $1.25. 


A LITTLE volume that most readers will find extremely fascinating. 
It may be described as a collection of plums plucked from the puddings 
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of all the writers of note who have published books about the great 
Napoleon, and it is fair to say the work has been well performed, 
Bourrienne, Fouché, Montholon, Scott, Antommarchi, Caulaincourt, Zhe 
Edinburgh Review, Mrs. Ward, and various other writers, reviews, pam- 
phlets, and private memoirs are laid under contribution with the satis- 
factory result of producing a volume which, considering its variety, com- 
prehensiveness, and concentrated interest, is, so far as we know, without 
a fellow.—Zhe Round Table. 
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“ A SERIOUS observer must acknowledge with regret, that such a class 
of productions as novels, in which folly tries to please in a greater 
number of shapes than the poet enumerates in the Paradise of Fools, 
is capable of producing a very considerable effect on the moral taste 
of the community. A large proportion of them, however, consist too 
much of pure folly to have any more specific counteraction to Christian 
principles than that of mere folly in general ; excepting, indeed, that 
the most flimsy of them will occasionally contribute their mite of mis- 
chief, by alluding to a Christian profession in a manner that identifies 
it with the cant by which hypocrites have aped it, or the extravagance 
with which fanatics have distorted it. But a great and direct force of 
counteracting influence proceeds from those which eloquently display 
characters of eminent vigour and virtue, when that virtue is founded on 
no basis consolidated by religion; but on a mixture of refined pride 
with generous feeling, or expressly on those philosophical principles 
which are too often accompanied, in these works, by an avowed or 
strongly intimated contempt of every idea of any religion, especially 
the Christian. If the case is mended in those into which an awkward 
religion has found its way, it is rather because the characters excite less 
interest, than because that which they do excite is favourable to reli- 
gion. No reader is likely to be impressed with the dignity of being a 
Christian by seeing, in one of these works, an attempt to combine that 
character with the fine gentleman by means of a most ludicrous appa- 
ratus of amusements and sacraments, churches and theatres, morning- 
prayers and evening-balls. Nor will it perhaps be of any great service 
to the Christian cause, that some others of them profess to exemplify 
and defend, against the cavils and scorn of infidels, a religion of which 
it does not appear that the writers would have discovered the merits, 
had it not been established by law. One may doubt whether any one 
will be more than amused by the venerable priest, who is introduced 
probably among wicked lords and giddy girls, to maintain the sanctity 
of terms, and attempt the illustration of doctrines, which these well- 
meaning writers do not perceive that the worthy gentleman’s college, 
diocesan, and library, have but very imperfectly enabled him to under- 
stand. If the’ reader even wished to be more than amused, it is easy 
to imagine how much he would be likely to be instructed and affected, 
by such an illustration or defence of the Christian religion, as the wri- 
ter of a fashionable novel would deem a graceful expedient for filling 
up his plot. ‘ 

One cannot close such a review of our fine writers without melan- 
choly reflections. That cause which will raise all its zealous friends to 
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a sublime eminence on the last and most solemn day the world has to 
behold, and will make them great forever, presented its claims full in 
sight of each of these authors in his time. The very lowest of those 
claims could not be less than a conscientious solicitude to beware of 
every thing that could in any point injure the sacred cause. This 
claim has been slighted by so many as have lent attraction to an order 
of moral sentiments greatly discordant with its principles. And so 
many are gone into eternity under the charge of having employed their 
genius, as the magicians their enchantments against Moses, to counter- 
act the Saviour of the world. 

Under what restrictions, then, ought the study of polite literature to 
be conducted? I cannot but have foreseen that this question must re- 
turn at the end of these observations : and I can only answer as I have 
answered before. Polite literature will necessarily continue to be the 
grand school of intellectual and moral cultivation. The evils, there- 
fore, which it may contain, will as certainly affect in some degree the 
minds of the successive students, as the hurtful influence of the climate, 
or of the seasons, will affect their bodies. To be thus affected, is a 
part of the destiny under which they are born, in a civilized country. 
It is indispensable to acquire the advantage ; it is inevitable to incur 
the evil. The means of counteraction will amount, it is to be feared, 
to no more than palliatives. Nor can these be proposed in any specific 
method. All that I can do, is, to urge on the reader of taste the very 
serious duty of continually recalling his mind, and if he is a parent or 
preceptor, of cogently representing to his pupils, the real character of 
the religion of the New Testament, and the reasons which command 
an inviolable adherence to it.”— Fohn Foster. 





THE present King of Spain is not only small of stature, but he has 
a weak soprano voice. The following anecdote is stated of a mayor 
who received his Majesty at the entrance of a town in Aragon, through 
which Province the Spanish Court was making a royal progress. The 
said mayor, a giant in stature and possessed of a deep bass voice, which 
would have made his fortune on any stage, commenced his oration in 
his natural tone, when, suddenly altering the key, he proceeded in the 
flute-like tones of his royal master, and du reste of that of the grandees 
in attendance, all like Francis d’Assiz, himself dwindled in stature and 
weak in voice. The King remarked the change, and seemed annoyed. 
The speech over, the Titanic mayor was asked what he meant by the 
change. “Your Excellency,” replied the worthy mayor, “I remark that 
you all speak with a falsetto voice. Of course it must therefore be the 
etiquette at Court todo so. Unfortunately this only occurred to mein 
the middle of my speech.” 





TuE death of the Emperor’s favorite dog, Nero, is announced in the 
French papers. For seven years he has been the Emperor’s faithful 
and (what may be said of remarkably few) disinterested adherent. 
The Empress’s antipathy to dogs is so marked that the Emperor would 
never allow Nero to quit his private apartments except to accompany 
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him in his walks, and himself superintended his meals. Occasionally, 
when the Court was at Compiégne, Nero appeared in the long gallery 
after dinner, when he had invariably a small levee of ladies, anxiously 
courting his favor by biscuits and such-like bribes ; but all this at a 
respectful distance from his Imperial mistress. The Prince Imperial 
was as much attached to Nero as his father, and it was at his request 
that the fine animal has been immortalized by Carpeaux’s chisel in the 
group executed for the Exhibition last year, which represents the Prince 
leaning against his father’s favorite. Nero was seven years old; he 
was a dark brown pointer of pure English breed, but was presented to 
the Emperor by M. Boulach, of Strasburg. His master is truly affected 
by his death, and has had him buried in a corner of the reserved garden 
of the Tuileries. 
SOMETHING LEFT.— 
“ Gone, gone, the freshness of my youthful prime ; 

Gone my illusions, tender or sublime ; 

Gone is the thought that wealth is worth its cost, 

Or aught I hold so good as what I’ve lost ; 

Gone are the beauty and the nameless grace 

That once I worshipp’d in dear Nature’s face ; 

Gone is the mighty music that of yore 

Swept through the woods or roll’d upon the shore ; 

Gone the desire of glory in men’s breath, 

To waft my name beyond the deeps of death ; 

Gone is the hope that in the darkest day 

Saw bright To-morrow with empurpling ray ; 

Gone, gone—all gone, on which my heart was cast ; 

Gone, gone, for ever to the awful Past; * 

All gone — but Love!” 

Oh, coward to repine ! 
Thou hast all else, if Love indeed be thine! 


Str Ropert PEEL’s PRayeR.— The Christian Times says the following 
is a copy of a prayer, found in the late Sir Robert Peel’s private drawer of 
his dressing-case, after his sudden death, July, 1850:— “Great and 
merciful God, ruler of all nations, help me daily to repair to Thee for 
wisdom and grace suitable to the high office whereto Thy providence 
has called me. Strengthen, O Lord, my natural powers and faculties, 
that the weighty and solemn interests with which Thy servant is charged 
may not greatly suffer through weakness of body and confusion of mind. 
Deign, I beseech Thee, to obviate or correct the ill effects of such 
omissions or mistakes in my proceedings as may result from partial 
knowledge, infirmity of judgment, or unfaithfulness in any with whom 
I may have todo. Let Thy blessings rest upon my sovereign and my 
country. Dispose the hearts of all in high stations to adopt such 
measures as will preserve public order, foster industry, and alleviate 
distress. May their religion flourish, and peace be universal. Grant 
that, so far as may consist with human weakness, whatever is proposed 
by myself or others for the general good may be viewed with candour, 
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and that all wise and useful measures may be conducted to a prosperous 
issue. As for me, Thy servant, grant, O merciful God, that I may not 
be so engrossed with public anxieties as that Thy word should become 
unfruitful in me, or be so moved by difficulty or opposition as not to 
pursue the narrow way which leadeth me to life. And,O most gracious 
Father, if, notwithstanding my present desires and purposes, I should 
forget Thee, do not Thou forget me, seeing that I entreat Thy constant 
remembrance and favour only for the sake of our most blessed Advo- 
cate and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, to whom with Thee and the Holy 
Spirit be glory for ever.— Amen.” 


Some Day.— 


You smooth the tangles from my hair, 

With gentle touch and tenderest care, 

And count the years ere you shall mark 

Bright silver threads among the dark— 

Smiling the while to hear me say, 

“You'll think of this again some day!” 
Some day! 


I do not scorn the power of time 

Nor count on years of fadeless prime ; 

But no white gleams will ever shine 

Among those heavy locks of mine. 

Ay, laugh as gaily as you may, 

You'll think of this again some day— 
Some day! 


Some day I shall not feel as now, 

Your soft hands move about my brow ; 

I shall not slight for light commands, 

And draw you tresses through my hands ; 

But you will see no touch of gray, 

And you — you will not laugh that day — 
Some day! 


I know how long your loving hands 

Will linger with these glossy bands, 

When you shall weave my latest crown 

Of their thick masses long and brown ; 

But you will see no touch of gray 

Adorn their shining locks that day — 
Some day! 





And while your tears are falling hot 

Upon the lips which answer not, 

You'll take from these one treasured tress, 

And leave the rest to silentness ; 

Remember that I used to say, 

You'll think of this again some day — 
Some day! 
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How CHROMOS ARE MADE.—To understand how chromos are made, 
the art of lithography must first be briefly explained. The stone used 
in lithographing is a species of limestone found in Bavaria, and is 
wrought into thick slabs with finely polished surface. The drawing is 
made upon the slab with a sort of coloured soap, which adheres to the 
stone and enters into a chemical combination with it after the applica- 
tion of certain acids and gums. When the drawing is complete, the 
slab is put on the press, and carefully dampened with a sponge. The 
oil colour is then applied with a common printer’s roller. Of course, 
the parts of the slab which contain no drawing, being wet, resist the 
ink ; while the drawing itself, being oily, repels the water, but retains 
the colour applied. It is thus that, without a raised surface or incision — 
as in common printing, wood-cuts, and steel-engravings — lithography 
produces printed drawings from a perfectly smooth stone. In a chro- 
mo, the first proof is a light ground-tint, covering nearly all the surface. 
It has only a faint, shadowy resemblance to the completed picture. It 
is in fact rather a shadow than an outline. The next proof, from the 
second stone, contains all the shades of another colour. This process 
is repeated again and again and again ; occasionally as often as thirty 
times. The number of impressions, however, does not necessarily in- 
dicate the number of colours in a painting, because the colours and tints 
are greatly multiplied by combinations created in the process of print- 
ing one over another. In twenty-five%impressions, it is sometimes ne- 
cessary and possible to produce a hundred distinct shades. 





A TWILIGHT SCENE. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

THE twilight deepened round us. Still and black 
The green woods climbed the mountain at our back ; 
And on their skirts, where yet the lingering day 
On the shorn greenness of the clearing lay, 
The brown old farm-house like a bird’s nest hung. 
With home-like sounds the desert air was stirred, 
The bleat of sheep along the hill we heard, 
The bucket plashing in the cool, sweet well, 
The pasture bars that clattered as they fell. 
Dogs barked, fowls fluttered, cattle lowed ; the gate 
Of the barnyard creaked beneath the merry weight 
Of sun-brown children, listening while they swung 
The welcome sound of supper-call to hear ; 
And down the shadowy lane, in tinkling clear 
The pastoral curfew of the cow-bell rung. 





Dr. Bussy, whose figure was beneath the common size, was one day 
accosted in a public coffee-room, by an Irish baronet of colossal stat- 
ure, with, “ May I pass to my seat, O Giant?” When the doctor, po- 
litely making way, replied, “ Pass,O Pigmy!” “Oh! sir,” said the 
baronet, “my expression alluded to the size of your intellect.” “ And 
my expression, sir,” said the doctor, “ to the size of yours.” 
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DROWNED.— 
SuHIPs are tossing at sea, 
And ships sail in to the windy cliffs of the shore ; 
But the ship that is dearest to me 
Will never come in with the tide — 
Will ripple the bay no more, 
Riding in with the tide. 


Under the froth of the foam, 
And the yeasty surge and the shuddering gusts of rain, 
Lies the lad who will never come home, 
His white face hid in the sand: 
He neither has care nor pain 
Under the seaweed and sand. 


Down by the reefs and the shells, 
Far down by the channels that furrow the dolorous deep, 
Where the torn sails rise with the swells 
And swing in the pulse of the sea, 
He is only sleeping a sleep, 
Down in the sorrowful sea. 


Above him the wrack and the drift 
The red-lit east, and the dark sad glow in the west, 
The currents that change and shift, 
And the rain-blown face of the storm: 
There is nothing but silence and rest 
Under the beat of the storm. 


Tangled in rigging and ropes, 
And fenced by the wreck of spar and the ruin of mast, 
The purple sea-plant gropes 
And wanders over my dead ; 
He shall waken and rise at last 
When the sea gives up its dead. 


So in the dark and the dawn, 
In the gloom of keels and the shadow of homebound ships, 
My mariner slumbers on, 
While I am awake and forlorn, 
With a weary song on my lips 
Out of my heart forlorn. 





“ ARRAH, me darlint!” cried Jamie O’Flanigan, to his loquacious 
sweetheart, who had given him no opportunity of answering her remarks 
during a two hours’ ride behind the little bay nags in his oyster-wagon, 
“are yer afther knowin’ why your cheeks are like my ponies there?” 
“ Shure, and it’s because they’re red, is it?” quoth the blushing Bridget. 
“ Faith, and a betther raison than that, mavourneen. Because there is 
one o’ them aich side of a waggin’ tongue!” 
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Victor Huco at Home.— A Visit TO HAUTEVILLE HousE.— A new 
literary journal, called Zhe Gaui, recently started in Paris by M. Henri 
de Pene, contains in one of its numbers a pleasant account of a visit 
made bya brother writer and himself to the distinguished “exile” 
Victor Hugo, at his home in the island of Jersey, from which we trans- 
late the following : 


We arrived at Guernsey about six o’clock in the morning, and were 
soon after shown, on the heights that overlook the town, a white cot- 
tage which we were told was the house of “ Master Yugo.” Arrived 
at the door of the poet, two servants were consecutively astonished at 
our impudence in calling upon M. Hugo at such an early hour. 

“Monsieur is at work ; Monsieur is never visible before noon.” 

A beautiful greyhound who stepped to the door seemed to partake 
in the polite indignation of the other domestics, though he eventually 
deigned to make friends with us. Perhaps he would not have been so 
friendly had he known that we were copying the following inscription 
on his collar : 


“T pray you take me home, good man, ere further you go: 
I am by race a dog; Senate’s my name ; my master’s Hugo.” 


Well, after much argument on the porch, we were at length permitted 
to penetrate as far as the dining room, and invited to take a seat while 
the younger of the two servants took our cards up to the poet. 


HIS DINING ROOM. 


This dining room of Hauteville House held a good hour’s worth of 
sight-seeing. All Dutch China seemed to be represented therein. It 
was a perfect mosaic of pottery, painting and, wood-carving. There 
were three great philosophic pictures, representing respectively “The 
Death of the Soldier,” “The Death of the Poet,” and “The Death of 
the Priest,” divided into three vast panels of massive oak. 

The ceiling was covered by a splendid Gobelin tapestry. A monu- 
mental mantel, built of alternate blue and purple bricks, was crowned 
by a wooden statue of Our Lady of Succor. Everywhere on the walls 
there were printed mottoes in Latin and French; the word “God” 
opposite the word “ Man,” and the word “Country” alternating with 
religious and hygienic maxims. 

This legend especially attracted our atrention: “ Zxi/ium vita est.” 
“Some of Monsieur’s fancies” exclaimed the old housekeeper. We 
turned toward the garden, into which the room opened through two 
long windows. “It is very narrow,” cried the old servant. 


HIS WELCOME. 


While strolling up and down its straight walks, the following note 
was handed us: 

“ My dear brother chips, I am in my bath. It will give me the great- 
est pleasure to shake hands with you. Do me the honor to breakfast 
with me at noon. I depend on you. We must have lots of things to 
talk over. You are very good to come and see me at my work. Till 
noon then, yours cordially, ¥. 
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In time the elder of the two servants announced to us: 

“ The master is coming down.” 

I had not seen Victor Hugo for many years. My comrade, Edmund 
Texier, had seen him more recently at the Brussels banquet, apropos of 
“Les Miserables.” 


HIS APPEARANCE. 


The late portraits of the poet, however, had warned me of the changes 
that the years had produced in the external man. Victor Hugo looks 
more manly and noble with his white beard and hair, than he did twenty 
years ago. No other man has such a sympathetic hand-shake. His 
eye is full of fire, while his manner and language are singularly simple 
and amiable —an exquisite familiarity tempered by a patriarchial dig- 
nity of demeanor. 


HIS HOSPITALITY. 


At table, Victor Hugo is almost another Victor Hugo. Doing the 
honors of his board easily, sharing loyally in the good cheer, he shows 
you a Victor Hugo good fellow, good comrade and jovial host, even 
descending to the postpandrial pun and the local beer. At the time 
of our visit, he was alone at Hauteville House with a sister of Madame 
Hugo. His son Charles is still in Paris, and his son Francois at Brus- 
sels, where he soon expects to go himself and bring his whole family 
around him. Every day M. de Kessler, the most faithful companion of 
his exile, breakfasts and dines with Victor Hugo. 


HIS POLITICS. 


We spoke of our hope of seeing his pieces soon readmitted to the 
stage, and this led to a talk on poetry, during which Victor Hugo en- 
thusiastically expressed his worship of Shakspeare, Eschylus and Ho- 
mer, whom he ranked chief of all. He made this confession, which, 
coming from a self-called disciple of Shakspeare, is worth recording : 
“When I wrote the preface to Cromwell,” said he, “I admired Shaks- 
peare with certain reservations ; to-day I admire him without reason- 
ing.” 

4 bidding adieu to the great master, who accompanied us even to 
the boat, he said: “Give us a republic!” These were his last words. 





“ ORIGINAL Essays,” BY A VIRGINIAN.— Perhaps some of your Amer- 
ican correspondents will be kind enough to inform me who was the 
author of “ Original and Miscellaneous Essays, by a Virginian * * *” 
Richmond, 1829, 18mo. The contents are of a varied nature, including 
essays on reading, hydrostatics, principles of penal law, &c. One arti- 
cle is a “Speech in Defense of Thayer, charged with the Murder of 
his Father.” The speech is interesting, and some passages are highly 
wrought and eloquent. The trial appears to have been a curious one, 
and an outline of it would probably interest others besides the present 
querist. WitiiaM E. A. Axon. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

—WNotes and Queries. 
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A SuMMER SHOWER. 


Welcome rain or tempest 
From yon airy powers, 
We have languished for them 
Many sultry hours, 
And earth is sick and wan, and pines with all her flowers! 


What have they been doing 
In the burning June? 
Riding with the genii? 
Visiting the moon? 
Or sleeping on the ice amid an arctic noon? 


Bring they with them jewels 
From the sunset lands? 
What are these they scatter 
With such lavish hands? 
There are no brighter gems in Raolconda’s sands ! 


Pattering on the gravel, 
Dropping from the eaves, 
Glancing in the grass and 
Tinkling on ihe leaves, 
They flash the liquid pearls, as flung from fairy sieves ! 


Meanwhile, unreluctant, 
Earth like Danae lies: 
Listen! is it fancy 
That beneath us sighs, 
As that warm lap receives the /argesse of the skies ? 


Jove, it is, descendeth 
In those crystal rills ; 
And this world-wide tremour 
Is a pulse that thrills 
To a god’s life infused through veins of velvet-hills? 





Wait, thou jealous sunshine ; 
Break not on their bliss! 
Earth will blush in roses 
Many a day for this, 
And bend a brighter brow beneath thy burning kiss. 
— Henry Timrod. 


A NEw, BuT HonouRABLE PROFESSION.— The other day, in one of the 
police courts of Paris, a splendid-looking fellow, bearing on his breast a 
profusion of gold and silver medals and the star of the Legion of Honour, 
was vociferous!y cheered as he was escorted to the witnesses’s bench. 
By his side was a boy of nineteen. The elder was Simon Faivre, who 
has the care of the Seine sluices of Paris, and who has saved from 
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death a hundred and thirty-three persons. The gallant fellow has re- 
ceived ali the medals possible, the decoration of the Legion of Honour, 
and in ’56 the Prix Montyon unanimously awarded him by the Acad- 
emy. The young man is his son, who at fifteen performed his first 
feat in the Seine, and has since then saved seventeen persons from 
drowning. He has already four medals. On the present occasion they 
appeared under circumstances of peculiar interest. The son had en- 
deavoured to save a man from drowning, and, when both were in peril 
of their lives, the father had rushed into the river and saved them both. 
While these events were enacting, some thieves plundered young Faiv- 
re’s pockets of his watch and chain, which had been left in his waist- 
coat on shore. The thieves had been caught, and were now tried. 

At the trial the avocat impérial gave a glowing account of the recent 
courageous action, and of the lives of these two men, and then read 
aloud a letter he had received from the Tuileries, in which the Empe- 
ror, highly complimenting the young man for his noble conduct, begged 
him to accept a gold watch and chain in place of those he had lost. 


Miss Ciara Louisa KELLocG.— This distinguished prima donna has 
attracted much attention, both in Europe and this country. A late number 
of Harper's Weekly contains her picture, and undertakes to give her 
biography, in which Charleston, S. C., is stated as the place of her na- 
tivity. This is a mistake. She was born in 1839, in the town (then 
village) of Sumter. Her father, George Kellogg, of Massachusetts, 
came out as an assistant to that excellent teacher, Mr. Fenn, who had 
charge of the Sumterville Academy, under the auspices of the Academ- 
ical Society, and the loss of Mr. Fenn, who was a teacher of extraor- 
dinary ability, was severely felt when he relinquished the position. 
The mother of Miss Kellogg was the music-teacher of the Academy, 
and there are several ladies in our midst who were taught the first 
rudiments of the science by her. Miss Kellogg was named after an 
excellent lady of our town, who is still living, adorning her sphere by 
her many eminent qualities.— Sumter News. 





Nice Giris.— In Boston a nice guhl is one whose appearance and 
actions are marked by the superior intelligence which pervades the air 
of that favored town ; who is pale, frail, and generally flowerlike and 
interesting ; who dances intellectually, and not any better than a nice 
guhl ought ; who flirts as if it were a moral duty ; who admires Mr. 
Emerson, thinks Xa¢hrina a sweet poem, belongs to one of the best 
families, and lives in a swell front on Beacon Street. It is her pecu- 
liarity that she may wear spectacles or not without at all affecting her 
niceness, her nose having just that bridgy curve of beauty which sug- 
gests and explains myopia— a perfect fons spectaculorum. Indeed she 
often adopts the articles without at all needing them, simply for the 
sake of their intellectual air ; but she commonly combines intelligence 
and coquetry by wearing nip-nose glasses. The Philadelphia nice giirl 
is more difficult to describe, because she leaves on the mind of the be- 
holder no particular impression but one of extreme niceness and evi- 
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dent giirlishness. She ought to have had a grandfather, however, so 
as to talk about her family, and some relative in the Loyal League. A 
nice gyurl in Baltimore is extremely pretty and bewitchingly disloyal ; 
adores Harry Gilmor and’ the sunny South; sings Maryland, My 
Maryland, in a way to ravish all ex-Confederates, and takes every op- 
portunity of confiding to you in the prettiest way imaginable, her sorrow 
that you Yankees were not exterminated, and her conviction that Druid 
Park is several thousand acres larger and several thousand degrees 
handsomer than Central Park. In Washington there are no nice 
gyerls ; the instant they develope they are either married or depart of 
their own accord. We have left New York for the last, because, of 
course, a New York nice gehl is the nicest of all girls, and is known by 
being prettier, more graceful, and more accomplished, and by doing 
everything that is to be done better than any other girl in the world. We 
have heard that there are some nice gehls in Brooklyn also, but in al- 
most every instance strict investigation has revealed metropolitan ex- 
traction, influences, or breeding. The only peculiarity developed by a 
prolonged residence across the water is a somewhat morbid attachment 
to Sunday-schools and an unhealthy belief in Mr. Beecher.— Zhe Round 
Table, 
AFTER.— 

AFTER the shower, the tranquil sun ; 

After the snow, the emerald leaves ; 

Silver stars when the day is done ; 

After the harvest, golden sheaves. 


After the clouds, the violet sky ; 
After the tempest, the lull of waves ; 
Quiet woods when the winds go by ; 
After the battle peaceful graves. 


After the knell, the wedding bells: 
After the bud, the radiant rose ; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells ; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the burden, the blissful meed ; 
After the flight, the downy nest ; 
After the furrow, the waking seed ; 
After the shadowy river — rest ! 





Tue Vienna Presse has the following anecdote: “One of the prin- 
cipal citizens of Prague is a certain Dr. N——,, well known for his ec- 
centricity. The Doctor headed a deputation to the Prince Napoleon 
on his recent visit, and commenced his harangue by saying: ‘I had 
rather address your Imperial Highness in bad French than in good 
German, and I wish you to understand that I am not here merely for 
the sake of saying I have spoken to Prince Napoleon.’ Here the 
Prince interrupted him by saying, laughingly: ‘ I understand perfectly ; 
you have had the kindness to céme here in order that I might have the 
honor of saying I have spoken to Dr. N——!’” 














EDITORIAL NOTE. 


LOTOS-EATING is certainly not the besetting sin of the men of this gen- 
eration. The universal whir of machinery —the pollution of our lim- 
pid, purling streams —the shriek of the steam monster startling our 
primeval forest solitudes — the blazonry of patent panaceas amidst the 
grand and holy places of nature—the vanishing away of old land- 
marks before the blasting breath of Progress —and rollicking Cupid, 
that whilom wayward and untamable sprite, bound in golden cords and 
tractable as an infant—all proclaim us a people free from romantic 
follies, utterly innocent of moonshine, and such silly nonsense. We 
have tamed the lightning, caught the sun-beam, subdued the elements, 
and set them to delving, and grinding, and hewing, and drawing, and 
turned the earth into one grand laboratory for the manufacture of 
bright, jingling, almighty dollars. With all our rush and din, we have 
drowned the unprofitable music of the spheres, and by reason of our 
extraordinary cuteness and Pluck, we are now running the machine of 
the sublunary universe at a very handsome net profit on the capital in- 
vested. 

In the face of such astounding practical wisdom, we own we are 
somewhat ashamed to confess we are addicted to occasional day-dream- 
ing, nor do we think it altogether criminal to loll beneath the trees on 
one of those halcyon days which Curtis recently described, and dream 
over the pages of a German idyl, giving rein to fancy, and indulging in 
wildest freaks of aérial architecture. 

But such idleness we do not recommend to our readers, and we beg 
them to pass Zhe Life of a Good-for-Naught and the other little dishes 
similarly flavored, with which we have unwisely garnished our board 
this month. 

“#* * * Propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 
How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill — 


To hear the dewy echoes calling 
From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 
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To watch the emerald-colour’d water flowing 

Thro’ many a wov’n acanthus-wreath divine ! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear, were sweet, stretched out beneath the pine. 


“* Why are we weigh’d down with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness ? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown ; 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease from wanderings, 
Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 
‘There is no joy but calm’! 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things?” 


Planchette is making a stir among the ladies. From the remarks 
of Rev. Mr. Duffield in Zippincott’s Magazine, we are inclined to believe 
this little instrument may lead to some valuable discoveries in psychol- 
ogy and animal magnetism, and explode the trickeries of the Spiritual- 
ists, by which not a few sensible people have been led astray. 








Free Religion refers to the absurd vagaries of a pack of transcenden- 
tal fanatics, who are about to establish a new economy of the universe. 





Miss Bryan talks sensibly to Southern girls, and we trust her ad- 
vice will not go unheeded. 





The great Luther monument at Worms, in Hesse-Darmstadt, which 
has been in process of erection for several years past, was inaugurated 
with most imposing ceremonies on the 25th of June last. It is de- 
scribed as a work of great magnificence, surpassing, in many respects, 
the famous monument to Frederick the Great, in Berlin. Among the 
numerous statues that are grouped around, those of Waldo of France, 
Huss of Bohemia, Savonarola of Italy, and Wycliffe of England, occupy 
the most prominent positions. The occasion was regarded as one of much 
political and religious significance, and numerous delegations from all 
parts of Germany were present. 

The article from Zhe Spectator is a short but able review of the life- 
work and character of the great Reformer. 

On the very day of the inauguration, the Pope promulgated a bull 
against the leaders of the Protestant party in Austria, which has lately 
won such signal triumphs, and promises to become, if it is not already, 
the dominant influence throughout the Empire. We do not know if 
this singular coincidence was designed. 


— Imagine the “ Messiah” sung by a chorus of four thousand trained 
voices, accompanied by an orchestra of five hundred! Could human 
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effort compass a grander exhibition of the sublime? To hear such an 
outburst of harmony would, we might think, lift the soul forever after out 
of the sphere of commonplace, and haunt it with heavenly echoes and 
deepest spiritual yearnings. This inestimable privilege was recently 
enjoyed by an assemblage of twenty thousand persons, during the Han- 
del festival, held for five days in the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham. We 
rarely envy the lot of those who live in a great metropolis, but to be 
present at one such jubilee as this, we would cheerfully endure many 
long weeks of London din, iniquity and fog. Zhe London Review dis- 
cusses the power of music over the thoughts and passions. 


——With the advances of science, ancient saws are constantly receiv- 
ing new accessions of meaning. Those who read the article called 
Our Inner Selves, will be amused to discover that the well-worn obser- 
vation of the Grecian philosopher “know thyself,” can now be carried 
out with minuteness in a direction which the author, perhaps, never 
contemplated. 





Since the death of Cornelius, Kaulbach is reputed to be the most 
eminent of living painters. Though falling far behind the greatest of 
the old masters, and though allowing his natural genius to be tramelled 
by the schools and distorted by modern German philosophy, his numer- 
ous noble works will always secure for him a prominent place in the 
annals of his art. We print a short sketch of his career from Zhe A/- 


bion. 


The occurrence in this city of a flood of unexampled destructive- 
ness, calls to mind the explanation of these terrible phenomena which 
has been given by European observers. It is thought by those who 
have investigated the matter, that in many cases, inundations are en- 
tirely caused, and in all cases greatly aggravated by denuding the ad- 
jacent land of its natural forest growth. The natural disposition of the 

_wood in any district is such as is best suited for all the wants of that 
district, and the changing of the proportions of wood and open land, 
deranges the climate, and through this deteriorates the soil. A moun- 
tain or hill side cleared of its forests presents no obstacle to the ravag- 
es of storms which carry off the soil, to fill the shallows of the valley 
streams, causing them to overflow their channels, inundating the low- 
land plains, and finally converting them into morasses, breeding pesti- 
lence and death. The French government, convinced that the fearful 
inundations which have been occurring throughout its territory ‘ave 
been largely owing to these causes, is now engaged in replanting the 
forests on the mountains. 











128 Editorial Note. 


The subject is also, we believe, engaging the attention of the other 
European governments. 

Americans are, we fear, an incurably destructive race. Our beauti- 
ful woodlands, like all things else, are given us to be destroyed — turned 
intocash. We have no more reverence for ancient oaks than for the Con- 
stitution of our fathers. If respect for what is old and a natural love 
of the beautiful will not avail, in view of the destruction of the fertility 
of the soil, and the wide spread ravages of flood and pestilence, can 
we not appeal successfully to the sordid passion for gold, to spare our 
beautiful trees, the fair guardians of our fertile valleys and busy low- 
land towns. 


The New Eclectic has just entered upon its third volume. We 
would fain hope that with increasing age and experience, its monthly 
visits are becoming more acceptable to its friends. By avoiding the 
selection of too many heavy articles, without on the other hand, de- 
scending to mere frivolity and sensation, it is our desire to meet, as 
nearly as possible, the average taste of our readers. 

It may be, not a few of our readers sympathise with us in our earnest 
desire to see a pure, healthful and instructive literature circulating in 
the homes of our land, and displacing, if possible, what is inferior and 
sensational. If so, let them join with us in our effort to bring about such 
a result, not by a mere languid approval of our object, but by zealous 
and substantial codperation. Do not give us a cold ‘go and prosper,’ 
but lend a helping hand, canvass your neighborhoods, press our claims 
with earnestness, and forward us the means whereby we can both im- 
prove the character of our magazine and increase its circulation and 





usefulness. 














